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GREAT BRITAIN’S 
Fubilee Offering to the Pope. 


COMMITTEE. 
The names marked with an asterisk (*) are those of the Executive Committee. 

* The Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster The Bishops of the Scotch Province 

The Bishops of the English Province The Very Rev. Heads of Religious Orders 

The Archbishops of Edinburgh and of Glasgow The Very Rev. Presidents of Colleges 
The Bishop of Amycla Mr. Thomas Eyre Dr. St. G. Mivart, F.R.S. 
The Rev. W. I. Addis Mr. Percy Fitzgerald The Rev. John Morris, S.J. 
Mr. T. W. Allies, K.C.S.G. Brother Foley, S.J. Count Murphy, K.S.G. 
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‘The Lord Arundell of Wardour * The Very Rev. W. T. Gordon, of The Lord North 
Mr. John Austin, M.P. the Oratory The Lady O'Hagan 
Mrs, Bishop Major Fletcher Gordon Miss O'Meara 
Mrs. Vernon Blackburn Gen, Sir Arthur Herbert Mr. Coventry Patmore 
Mr. Wilfrid Blunt The Lord Herries Monsignor Lord Petre 
Lady Anne Blunt Mr. H. E. Jerningham Mr. J. H. Pollen 
The Rev. T. I. Bridgett, C.SS.R. Mr. Charles Kent Colonel Prendergast 
Mr. James Britten Miss Agnes Lambert Mr. Peter Paul Pugin 
The Marquis of Bute Mr. Langton Mr. Edmund Purcell 
Col. Sir W. F. Butler, K.C.B. The Lady Herbert of Lea Mr. Edmund Randolph 
* The Rev. R. F. Clarke, S.J. Mr. Dudley Leathley The Marquis of Ripon, K.G. 
Sir Charles Clifford Mr. Herman Lescher The Rev. H. I. D. Ryder 
The Rev. W. H. Cologan Mr. W. S. Lilly Mr. Scrope 
The Rt. Rev. Mgr. Consitt The Hon. Colin Lindsay Lord Edmund Talbot 
* Mr.J.G.Cox, Editor of the Tad/et The Very Rev. W. Lockhart Mr. E. Healy Thompson 
The Earl of Denbigh Mr. T. Longueville Sir Humphrey de Trafford 
Mr. C. S. Devas The Lady Lovat Major Vaughan 
Mr. Aubrey de Vere Mr. Lyall * Mr. Wilfrid Ward 
Miss A. ‘T. Drane Sir James Marshall Mr. Weld of Leagram 
Mr, Archibald Dunn * The Editor of the Week/y Register Canon Wenham 
The Bishop of Emmaus Mrs. Wilfrid Meynell Mr. N. H. J. Westlake 


And the Hon. Sec., Mr. Paul Strickland, to whom all communications should be addressed at 
The Oratory, London, S.W. 





GENERAL wish has been expressed that Great Britain should offer to the Holy Father, in 

addition to Peter’s Pence, some distinctive and enduring gift, which shall commemorate the 

date and the occasion of his Golden Jubilee. Similar offerings, characteristic of the nationality and 

of the mental and manual skill of the donors, are to be made by all the other countries of 

Christendom, in conformity with the plans of the Cardinal President of the Jubilee Committee in 
Rome, and with the approval of the Holy Father himself. 


It is proposed therefore to send to the Sovereign Pontiff, from Great Britain, a Library of the 
Catholic Books produced during the last fifty years. In dealing with the publications during this 
memorable period of literary activity, it will be necessary to limit the collection to original works, 
and to exclude unmanageable numbers of prayer books, school books, juvenile story books, and the 
like. It is intended, however, that all departments of Literature should be represented, whether 
grave or gay ; and, in the case of pamphlets of historic interest, the difficulty of size will be met by 
collecting these together into volumes. The whole of the books will be uniformly bound in white,— 
the Pope’s colour,—and stamped with the Pope’s Arms. A complete catalogue of the books will be 
printed on vellum, for presentation to His Holiness, in which the names of all donors will be 
recorded. 

To carry out this scheme, offerings both in books and in money are invited. Living Authors 
who desire to give their own writings, and those friends or admirers of deceased Authors, who wish 
to offer their works, are asked to notify their intention to the Committee. Authors who desire to 
bear the expense of binding their own books in the approved uniform pattern will be permitted to 
do so. But, as the offering is intended to be a national one, and not merely from Authors, the cost 
of the special binding, when not otherwise defrayed, as well as of procuring volumes not presented, 
and the other considerable incidental expenses, will be borne by general subscriptions to the Jubilee 
Offering Fund. 


All communications should be addressed to the Honorary Secretary, Mr. Paul Strickland, at 
The Oratory, London, to whom P.O.O. and cheques are to be made payable, crossed National 
Provincial Bank of England. 

Signed on behalf of the Committee by 
HENRY EDWARD, CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP. 


Archbishop’s House, Westminster, June, 1887. 
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Cardinal Franzelin. 





ONE of the accusations commonly brought against the Society 
of Jesus is that it stunts individual genius, and keeps in the 
background those who, if they were not members of it, would 
make for themselves a name in the world of science or of 
literature. It is perfectly true that the sons of St. Ignatius are 
taught to despise honours and shun renown: to love humble 
employments, and to wish to be out of sight rather than to live 
in the glare and amid the bustle of the world. It is true, 
moreover, that wild theories and hypotheses which have no 
sufficient foundation are discouraged among them, even though 
here and there one or other of such theories may turn out in the 
end to be worthy of a place among the brilliant guesses of 
genius. But the general accusation laid against them is entirely 
contrary to fact. The history of the Society reveals to us men 
distinguished in astronomy, botany, physiology, and the other 
exact sciences, as well as in philology and secular history, 
though all of these be outside the special course of Jesuit 
training. But it is in philosophy and theology that the chief 
strength of Jesuit training lies. The Holy Father has from time 
to time recognized the high acquirements of one and another of 
its members by forcing on him, in spite of his own reluctance and 
the protest of his Superiors, the dignity of the Cardinalate. 

Among the distinguished theologians of the present day who 
have received this recognition of their merit, Cardinal Franzelin 
was one of the most remarkable. He had that wonderful insight 
into theological truth that seemed almost an infused gift. He 
had an instinct which enabled him not only to perceive what 
was true and what was false, but to discover in a moment whether 
a difficulty had been grasped by the defender of truth. Mon 
exhausisti difficultatem—“ You have not sounded that objection 
to its depths,” was a phrase often heard from his lips when one 
of his scholars passed it over with glib phrases which did not 
really give a sufficient solution. This power of perception gave 
his judgment a weight that his learning and experience would 
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never of themselves have accounted for, vast though his learning 
was, and long and varied his experience. 

John Baptist Franzelin! was born on April 15, 1816, at Altino, 
a small town situated in the Italian Tyrol, between Bolzano and 
Trent. His parents occupied themselves in the cultivation of a 
farm belonging to them, on which they resided, leading a simple 
and pious life, contented and happy, free alike from the pressure 
of poverty and the temptations which beset the rich. 

While quite a child, John Baptist was exposed to imminent 
danger through the fierce onslaught made upon him by an 
infuriated bull, which tossed him into the air with great violence. 
In falling, he struck against a fence with such force that he 
retained for ever after traces of the unlucky adventure, his chin 
being rendered slightly awry, and his head bent a little towards 
the right side. As soon as he was old enough he was sent 
to pursue his studies at Bolzano, under the superintendence 
of the Franciscan Fathers, and from the very outset he 
showed himself to be remarkable alike for quickness of 
intellect and goodness of heart, so that his teachers early 
began to prophesy great things as to his future career. He 
speedily distanced his companions, to whose sports and pastimes 
he manifested a supreme indifference, devoting all his spare 
time to the pursuit of learning and to religious exercises, 
so that already he might be said from the first to have 
adopted as his own the watchword to which he was faithful till 
his latest breath, and to have consecrated his life to study and 
prayer. Yet there was nothing morose or unsociable about him, 
on the contrary, he was always cheerful and pleasant, beloved 
and esteemed alike by his masters and his fellow-pupils. On 
Sundays and festivals, he invariably approached the sacraments, 
taking up his post, as early as four o’clock in the morning, out- 
side the confessional of his director, Father Gabriel Sprenger, a 
Franciscan priest of eminent virtue, whose penitents were so 
numerous that Franzelin was frequently compelled to wait a 
considerable time before his turn arrived to be heard. Year by 
year, as Holy Week came round, he laid aside his studies in 
order to go through the Spiritual Exercises ; and his intimate 
friend, Father Patiss, who was associated with him from his 
earliest years, bears witness that he never remarked in Franzelin 

1 We are indebted for most of the details of Cardinal Franzelin’s life to Father 


Bonavenia’s Raccolta di Memorie intornea lla vita dell’ emo Cardixale Giovanni 
Battista Franzelin. YRoma, 1887. 
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anything worthy of reprobation during the whole time they 
spent together, either in regard to his words, deeds, or general 
bearing, with the exception of one occasion, on which he gave 
way to a violent fit of anger. “ But I myself,” Patiss remarks,. 
with much simplicity, “was perhaps principally to blame for this.” 

At the College of Bolzano, it is customary that the students, 
towards the termination of their course of rhetoric, should 
deliberate with their confessors concerning the manner of life 
each is called to adopt. In Franzelin’s case this choice was 
beset with peculiar difficulty, for on the one hand, he felt himself 
drawn to the Society of Jesus, at that time comparatively little 
known throughout the Tyrol, but of which he had often heard 
from his friend and companion Patiss. On the other hand, one 
of his maternal uncles, who held a high post in the Diet of 
Styria, and enjoyed much credit with the Emperor, was desirous. 
that his gifted nephew should take up his abode at Innsbruck, in 
order to study philosophy and jurisprudence, promising to: 
defray every expense during his residence there, and to secure 
him a brilliant career in the future. This proposal was all the 
more alluring to Franzelin, because his friends not being in a 
position to make him a very ample allowance, he had been 
obliged to give private lessons, and even to become indebted to 
the charity of certain wealthy persons, in order to procure what 
was absolutely necessary for him, whilst continuing a student at 
Bolzano. 

Father Sprenger, feeling himself unable to come to a deter- 
mination, or not wishing to take upon his own shoulders so 
weighty a burden of responsibility, had recourse to Maria 
MGrl, the Ecstatica of the Tyrol, and through the medium of 
her confessor requested her to ask of God that He would be 
pleased to make known His will concerning the future destiny of 
Franzelin. It was signified to her in reply, that the young man 
ought certainly to enter the Society, but that this would not be 
accomplished without difficulty. Subsequent events fully justi- 
fied the truth of the prediction. 

This decision was communicated to Franzelin, who received 
it with joyful exultation, and on July 27, 1834, he and his friend 
Patiss were together received into the Novitiate at Gratz, the 
house established there being at that time common to the two: 
provinces of Austria and Galicia, which were then united in one. 
Here Franzelin made rapid progress in the school of sanctity, 
and set an example of perfection to all his companions. Omnibus 
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vraro preluxit exemplo was the testimony of his Superiors 
respecting him. He was most careful in his observance of 
the rules, especially that of silence, and if any one happened 
to speak out of the appointed hours, or at too great length, he 
would place his finger on his lips with an expressive smile. His 
love of mortification was so great that his superiors were obliged 
to be most positive in their prohibitions, in order to restrict his 
penitential exercises, which he carried so far as to abstain from 
drinking even a little water. There is no doubt that he perma- 
nently weakened his constitution, and indeed, about this time 
he suffered from severe and repeated attacks of haemorrhage, so 
that his lungs were considered to be seriously affected, and his 
superiors had grave doubts as to whether he would be able to 
persevere in his vocation. But he regained his health, at least 
for the time, though it appears surprising to those who knew 
him at this period, that he should have been able to sustain all 
the labours and fatigues which fell to his lot in later years. His 
dauntless will kept him up, and he accustomed himself to treat 
his weak and suffering body as something quite independent of 
his real self. After he had passed the appointed limit of three 
score years and ten, he began to wonder how he could have 
borne so much exertion, especially in teaching at the various 
colleges of the Society, with his chronic weakness of chest, and 
he remarked to several of his friends, “ I never thought I should 
live to be seventy !” 

On leaving the Novitiate he went to the House of Studies at 
Tarnopol in Galicia. He had already attained such proficiency 
in Greek and Hebrew, as to be able to read the Holy Scriptures 
with ease in both languages. Upon one occasion, when he was 
seriously ill, the doctor had forbidden him to read at all, except 
perhaps some favourite book which might serve to divert his 
mind. At his next visit the physician accordingly found his 
patient with a copy of ‘he Hebrew Scriptures open before him, 
and angrily inquired whether this was obeying his injunctions? 
“Certainly,” answered Franzelin, “you told me I might amuse 
myself with a favourite book, and is there any book which I 
could prefer to this ?” 

During Franzelin’s residence at Tarnopol, the late General 
of the Society, Father Beckx, happened to spend some days 
there, and frequently conversed with him, as he was one of 
the few persons, among the inmates of the house, who could 
speak German, Polish being the language usually employed 
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there. The discerning eye of Father Beckx perceived and 
appreciated the mental and spiritual excellence of his youthful 
companion, whose character, he used to say, was strongly in 
sympathy with his own. 

As soon as Franzelin had finished his philosophy, he was 
appointed Professor of Humanities and subsequently of Rhetoric, 
besides filling other posts in the house. Yet he contrived, in 
spite of his manifold occupations, to acquire Polish so perfectly 
as to be able to instruct the children of the neighbourhood in 
Christian doctrine. He also thoroughly mastered Italian, and 
while in Rome he used to teach Catechism to the prisoners 
in the Castle of St. Angelo. Father Cardella, who was in the 
habit of reading Italian with him, and at a subsequent period 
was co-professor of Theology with him at Rome, relates that 
when the future Cardinal was sent to take up his abode in the 
Eternal City, he used to remain perfectly silent at recreation 
during the first few weeks of his sojourn there, listening with 
fixed attention to the conversation which went on around him, 
until at length he began to bear his part in it with ease and 
accuracy. The speech which marked the unsealing of his lips 


is too characteristic to be omitted. “Brother Franzelin,”’ one of 
his companions asked him, “have you in your room a copy of 
Rodriguez’ Christian Perfection?” “I possess a copy of 


Rodriguez’,” was the reply, “but certainly I do not possess 
Christian perfection.” 

In relating an incident, however, which occurred while 
Franzelin was in Rome, we are anticipating the course of events, 
for we have not as yet stated that early in September, 1845, he 
was sent to study Theology at the Roman College. One of his 
professors was Father Passaglia, who from the first exhibited a 
marked predilection for his talented and hardworking pupil, 
while the latter warmly returned his teacher’s regard. During 
the next three years he quietly pursued his studies with an 
ardour and application that was most remarkable. His devotion 
to learning and love of books were astonishing, his clear and 
powerful understanding being moreover aided and supplemented 
by his accurate and retentive memory, so that the stores of know- 
ledge accumulated by him were equally vast and varied. He 
remembered not only ideas but facts, historical events, the names 
of persons and places, dates and genealogies. Once for instance, 
when the conversation happened to turn upon the House of Aus- 
tria, he was found to be perfectly acquainted with the names of all 
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the archdukes, besides those of every member of their respective 
families, with the age of each individual, and the total sum of his 
or her connections however remote, so that more correct or ample 
information could scarcely have been supplied by the A/manac 
de Gotha itself. He cut his recreations as short as possible, 
never asking permission to go out for a walk, and as long as day- 
light served, he spent his time in the library. Gladly would he 
have passed the greater part of his nights there also, had not the 
rules forbidden the use of artificial light, as a precaution against 
fire. Even when he went to the country house he could not 
leave his beloved books behind, and one day when it was pro- 
posed as a joke, that a definition of his vacation should be 
given, Rusticatio Franzeliniana was defined to be Studium in 
guovis loco a bibliotheca moraliter diverso. 

With the fatal year 1848 came adversity and exile for 
Franzelin, as well as for his fellow-students. On the 25th of 
March they attended lectures for the last time, and a day 
or two later they were obliged to quit the College. When the 
preparations for departure were at length completed, and the 
final moment had arrived, the unavoidable depression and 
anxious foreboding which weighed down every heart, gave way 
for a brief space to unusual hilarity, as Franzelin joined the 
group of travellers. He presented an appearance ludicrous in 
the extreme, having arrayed himself for the occasion in a sort of 
sleeveless cloak, the capacious pockets of which were distended 
to the utmost, having been literally crammed with as many 
books as could possibly be squeezed into them. 

A numerous band of which he formed one took up their 
abode in England, Lord Clifford having kindly placed Ugbrooke, 
his seat in Devonshire, at the disposal of the Father General. 
Here the course of lectures, so rudely interrupted, was resumed 
.and successfully prosecuted ; Lord Clifford’s son, the present 
Bishop of Clifton, being one of Franzelin’s fellow-students. Various 
weasons, however, combined to cut short the stay of the latter in 
Devonshire, and in the autumn he went to Louvain, and subse- 
‘quently to Vals, in France, where, at the close of 1849 he was 
admitted to Holy Orders by Mgr. de Morlhon, at Le-Puy, his 
episcopal seat. 

In the opening months of 1850, Father Franzelin was re- 
called to Rome by his superiors, the stormy days being ended, 
and in 1853 he took his solemn vows on the feast of the Purifi- 
cation. Until 1857 he held various offices, amongst others that 
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of Prefect of Studies in the German College, Teacher of Oriental 
Languages in the Roman College, and Public Examiner. One 
of his occupations during this period consisted in hearing con- 
fessions. He was subsequently dispensed from attendance in 
the confessional on account of the engrossing nature of his 
ether occupations. 

In 1857 he was appointed Professor of Dogmatic Theology 
in the Roman College, and this important post he held for 
nineteen years, until his elevation to the Purple. From the 
outset he showed himself a worthy successor of the distin- 
guished men who had in turn filled the Chair of Divinity. 
His lectures, which not only have been printed and have passed 
through a multitude of editions, but have been translated into 
both English and German, attest the extent and depth of his 
attainments, his comprehensive and exhaustive acquaintance 
with theology and philosophy, his subtle intelligence, his rare 
mastery of language and power of expression, his forcible if 
somewhat cumbrous style. They bear witness, moreover, to 
the sanctity of their author no less than to his learning. His 
treatise on the Holy Eucharist is written with so much unction, 
that it might well be studied on one’s knees, and be used by 
priests as a text-book for their daily meditations. The same 
may be said of those portions of his works in which he treats 
of devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus, of the Immaculate 
Conception and perpetual Virginity of our Lady, and of other 
mysteries of the Faith. 

We cannot attempt in the present article to discuss Cardinal 
Franzelin’s theological writings. It is enough to say that no 
theologian before him ever brought out so distinctly as he has 
done the identity of the teaching of the Fathers of the Church 
with the developed doctrine of later times, or laid so solid a 
foundation of Patristic doctrine in opposition to the misrepre- 
sentations and misquotations of modern heretics. An instance 
of the former of these characteristics of his method is his 
exposition of the doctrine of St. Augustine on Predestination in 
his treatise De Deo; of the latter a most telling example is his 
complete refutation of Dr. Pusey’s doctrine of the Real Presence 
in his masterly treatise De Eucharistia. The celebrated Italian 
preacher, Father Stocchi, was so much delighted and edified with 
those on the Incarnation, that he wrote a letter of thanks and 
congratulation to him, in which he said: “It is from you that I 
have learnt how to speak of our Lord Jesus Christ.” Numerous, 
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moreover, were the testimonies Father Franzelin from time to time 
received, of the use his writings were to those to whose lot it fell 
to become champions of the Church in Protestant countries, and 
some of the most brilliant and conclusive controversial sermons 
have been based upon a course of argument originally put 
forward by him. But we intend to dwell rather on his personal 
than his theological reputation in our present article. 

How he found time for all he contrived to accomplish, was 
a marvel even to those who knew him best, and it must be 
remembered that besides his Lectureship he was successively 
appointed to various other offices, all entailing no small amount 
of labour. This was more particularly the case when in 1869 
he was nominated a member of the Commission, whose duty it 
was to consider the dogmatic subjects to be treated of in the 
course of the Vatican Council. During the time of the Council 
itself he was Papal Theologian. Besides all this, he was inter- 
rupted by innumerable visitors, who often tried his patience 
sorely, and particularly when they persisted in raising doubts 
and quibbles in regard to questions which appeared to him 
matters of absolute certainty. 

Such was Father Franzelin’s life up to the period, when, 
at the age of sixty, he was created Cardinal; but before we 
speak of his latter years, we will give some few particulars 
illustrative of his character and virtues, more especially of his 
excellence as a religious. Enough has perhaps already been 
said about his learning and intellectual endowments, but we 
cannot forbear quoting the words of Kleutgen, who upon one 
occasion remarked, after expressing his high opinion of 
Franzelin, that “he had never proposed to him any difficulty, 
in the field of either theology or philosophy, without at once 
receiving a complete and satisfactory solution of it.” His pupils, 
moreover, used to notice with surprise that whatever question 
they asked in regard either to Holy Scripture, the writings of 
the Fathers, or ecclesiastical history, he answered it with such 
precision and exactitude, as to make on his hearers the im- 
pression that he had just risen from the study of that particular 
subject. Nor was Franzelin’s linguistic proficiency less extra- 
ordinary, for he spoke fluently German, French, Italian, Polish, 
Spanish, and English, besides possessing a complete acquain- 
tance with Hebrew, and several other Oriental languages. 

It is well known that obedience is a virtue very specially 
enjoined upon the Sons of St. Ignatius, and Father Franzelin 
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practised it in a high degree of perfection. Among many 
instances which might be cited in proof of this, we will give 
one, exemplifying as it does the truth of our Lord’s words: 
“He that is faithful in that which is least, is faithful also in 
greater.” Father Franzelin’s Superiors, anxious lest his health 
should be injured by his close and incessant application to 
study, commissioned one of those who resided in the same 
house with him, from time to time to call him away from his 
beloved pursuits. Whenever this Father made his appearance 
on the threshold of the room where Franzelin was at work, and 
said: “ Father Rector wishes you to take a walk with me,” the 
interesting research was at once suspended, the busy pen laid 
aside, the open volume closed, and without the slightest sign 
of annoyance, the unwelcome command was promptly and 
cheerfully obeyed. During the entire period of Franzelin’s 
abode in the Roman College, the Father Minister declares 
that he never knew him to be behind time in coming to the 
Exercises of the community. Such unerring punctuality would 
be laudable in any one, but is particularly so in the case of a 
powerful and voluminous writer, an indefatigable and persever- 
ing student. How many vigorous sentences must have been 
abruptly suspended whilst still half-finished, how many intricate 
arguments broken off ere they could be satisfactorily worked 
out, in consequence of this strict obedience to the Rule? 

Not less remarkable a feature of Franzelin’s character was 
his unfeigned humility, and invariable readiness to own himself 
in the wrong. In a second edition of some of his theological 
lectures, he altered various things and suppressed others, in regard 
to points upon which maturer examination had induced him to 
change his opinion. It fell to the lot of a student recently 
arrived in the College to argue, in a debate which was held, 
against a certain thesis connected with a passage of Scripture, 
in regard to which Franzelin had modified his own views. Not 
approving the explanations given by the latter, he attacked it 
vigorously, and his opponent, whose duty it was to defend the 
thesis in question, after a sharp contest, sustained a complete 
defeat. Then Father Franzelin stood up, and with rare humility, 
acknowledged his own interpretation to be erroneous and in- 
capable of proof. “ Sed ct nos profecimus,” he added, “ and after 
a more thorough study of the subject I found reason to change 
my opinion.” 

Out of love for holy poverty he was scrupulously careful 
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never to waste the smallest thing, and even after he became 
Cardinal, he made a point of not using more paper than was 
absolutely necessary for writing his manuscripts. In 1873, when 
the Jesuits were compelled to quit the Roman College, each 
inhabitant of the house had leave to take with him the contents 
of his own room. A government official presented himself in 
the doorway of Father Franzelin’s room and asked: “ Does 
this furniture belong to your Reverence?” “I have the use 
of it all,’ was the reply. The question was repeated three 
times, the answer being each time given in the same terms, 
until a second official coming upon the scene, good-naturedly 
exclaimed : “ Don’t teaze the poor man any longer!” 

Father Franzelin had so great an attraction to mental prayer, 
that on days when the dinner was somewhat more prolonged 
than usual, and the rule of silence suspended, he would, if 
placed at table beside a person with whom he was sufficiently 
intimate, excuse himself from carrying on a conversation, and 
betake himself to meditation. Undoubtedly he went too far in 
this direction, and he was in fact from time to time admonished 
in regard to being too silent, and not sufficiently cheerful and 
sociable during recreation. This was mainly owing to the 
scrupulosity, which was certainly a weak point in his character, 
and occasioned him much suffering, especially as he was of a 
highly nervous temperament. Occasionally he was betrayed 
into exhibitions of irritability, and he often felt that his only 
refuge was in silence. Deeply was he sensible of these imper- 
fections, and he one day remarked to a friend who was com- 
pletely in his confidence: “I feel that I must, as St. Francis 
of Sales says, content myself with serving God as well as I can, 
or perhaps a little less well than I might but for my nerves and 
my scruples.” These slight failings, the sole faults his fellow-men 
could detect in him, were after all mainly attributable to physical 
causes; little surface defects being, moreover, frequently found 
in very holy persons, and serving to keep intact the treasure of 
their humility. 

Having shown what manner of man was John Baptist 
Franzelin, we will now proceed to relate the circumstances 
attendant upon his elevation to the purple. Pius the Ninth 
had in various ways given proof of his love for the perse- 
cuted Society of Jesus, the last instance having been the 
bestowal upon one of its members of a Cardinal’s hat. 
The newly-made dignitary, however, died a few months later, 
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to the great disappointment of the Supreme Pontiff, who 
in conversation several times recurred to the subject, and 
mentioned his desire to select another Jesuit for a like 
honour. One day he said, “I cannot help thinking of that 
Father who always shows so much wisdom and prudence in 
the Congregations, and who is so humble! A short time ago 
I offered him a medal, but he at once retreated, saying, ‘ No, 
no, Holy Father.’” It was thus he described Franzelin, but the 
matter dropped, and as time went on, Pius the Ninth seemed 
to have relinquished his project, until all at once he notified to 
the General, Father Beckx, that it was his sovereign pleasure 
to raise Father Franzelin to the Cardinalate. Father Beckx, 
who was then at Fiesole, hastened to Rome without delay, and 
throwing himself at the Pope’s feet, said all he possibly could 
to dissuade His Holiness from executing his intention. All 
was to no purpose, however, for Pius the Ninth, whilst com- 
mending the General’s desire to maintain the rules of his Order 
in their integrity, exhorted him to obedience, and would not 
even permit the delay of two or three years, for which he 
pleaded. The news had next to be carried to the unconscious 
object of this discussion, and Cardinal Bilio gladly undertook 
the task, little dreaming of the manner in which the intelligence 
would be received. But we will give his own words: 


After a few prefatory remarks, I informed Father Franzelin that I 
brought an express order from the Holy Father, who commanded him 
to pass from the German College to the College of Cardinals. The 
poor Father was so overcome by this announcement that I really felt 
half afraid he was going to havea fit. “This is impossible; it cannot 
be true! surely it can never come to pass!” he exclaimed, pacing the 
room in extreme agitation, and imploring God to prevent such a thing 
from happening. Nothing I could say had the least effect, so at last I 
laid my hand on his arm, and said: “ My dear Father, I think your 
behaviour is the reverse of edifying. I expected from you an act of 
obedience. Remember it is the Holy Father who commands, and you 
have only to submit.” ‘Then he burst into tears, and as soon as he was 
a little calmer, we went together to the Vatican, where we were received 
in a private audience. Franzelin prostrated himself before Pius the 
Ninth, and with fresh tears protested that he really could not become 
a Cardinal, he possessed none of the requisite ability. “And pray 
what ability had St. Peter?” returned His Holiness with a smile. “ He 
only knew how to manage his oars.” Franzelin was about to persist, 
but Pius the Ninth cut him short in the most positive manner, and 
would not allow him to add another word. 
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An amusing confirmation of this account is furnished by 
Father Schroeder, who was at that time lying seriously ill in 
the German College. He tells how Father Franzelin, who 
usually paid him a daily visit in the infirmary, came in one 
evening in a state of great dejection, and without mentioning 
the cause of his distress, began to sigh aloud and declare that 
he did not wish to live any longer, that he was weary of his 
existence, and could not carry the load any further. After he 
had gone on in this way for some time the invalid attempted 
to remonstrate. ‘ Father,” he said, “what is the matter with 
you to-day? You ought to be ashamed of talking in this 
fashion ; your business is to do your duty, and wait patiently 
until the appointed time comes for you to die.” It was not 
until a week later that Father Schroeder, hearing of Franzelin’s 
election to the Cardinalate, obtained a clue to the depression he 
had manifested. During the six weeks which elapsed between 
his nomination and the day fixed for the Consistory, he was a 
prey to perpetual agitation, and could with difficulty maintain 
his self-control. To Father Cardella, at that time Provincial, 
he spoke frankly of his feelings, repeating over and over again, 
“This is a chastisement from the hand of God!” The Pro- 
vincial at first tried to console him, but finished by telling him 
that his manner of talking really occasioned scandal. A day 
or two before the Consistory was held, Father Franzelin availed 
himself of the opportunity afforded by the penances ordinarily 
performed in the refectory, and, immediately after grace had 
been said, knelt down and kissed the feet first of the Fathers, 
then of the Brothers, and lastly of the students belonging to 
the German College, all happening at that time to be dining 
together. This act gave great edification, for every one was 
aware of Franzelin’s nomination, though he had never said a 
word about it. When next he entered his lecture-room, all his 
pupils stood up and received him with loud acclamations and 
clapping of hands, but he paid no heed to these demonstrations, 
and quietly proceeded with his subject, seeming rather annoyed 
than otherwise. At length the appointed day arrived, and on 
Monday, April 3, 1876, the prescribed ceremonial was gone 
through, and the long-dreaded promotion became a reality at 
last. The newly-made Cardinal chose to reside at S. Andrea, 
on the Quirinal, where the Jesuit Novitiate then was, but the 
apartments destined for his use not being yet ready, he took 
up his abode for a few days in the Belgian College, a suite 
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of rooms suitable for holding the customary receptions having 
been kindly offered for his use. On Holy Saturday he removed 
to S. Andrea, and, by a curious coincidence this day, the 15th 
of April, was also the sixtieth anniversary of his birth. Here 
he spent the remaining ten years of his life, refusing to leave 
the house, even when it was in great part demolished in 
October, 1886, about two months before his death. Indeed, 
some three or four years previous to this event, when the 
foundation of a new college was laid, and he was told of the 
convenient habitation which would be prepared for him there, 
he replied with the utmost certainty, that he should never 
remove thither, but should die at S. Andrea. He repeated 
the same thing several times, and God granted the wish of 
His faithful servant, by calling him to Himself, only a few 
brief months before he would have found himself compelled, 
however reluctantly, to abandon his beloved abode. Of the 
saintly life he led within its walls, we will now give a few 
particulars. 

Alike in winter and in summer, he rose every day at 
four a.m., and about half-past five, at the conclusion of his hour’s 
meditation, he usually made his confession, invariably repairing 
for this purpose to the room of his Spiritual Father, in spite of 
the entreaties of the latter that he might be allowed to spare 
the Cardinal this fatigue by coming to his Eminence’s apart- 
ment. At six he said Mass, and immediately afterwards heard 
a second Mass, remaining the whole time on his knees. Nothing 
could exceed his exactitude in keeping to the hours he had 
fixed for his private devotions, and he never failed to be present 
at all the religious exercises of the community. His time was 
literally divided between study and prayer, he never went out 
unless to assist at the Congregations, in his capacity of Con- 
sultor and subsequently of Prefect of the Congregation of 
Indulgences, or else to go to the Vatican, in order to listen to 
the sermons, or fulfil some other of the multifarious duties 
belonging to his high position. He never received any one in 
his apartments for the purpose of conversation after either 
dinner or supper, and only on a few special days in each year 
did he yield to the urgent and pressing invitation brought him, 
and consent to dine with the community. But let it not be 
imagined that he was otherwise than gracious and courteous 
towards those who were admitted to his presence, and the 
cordial and pleasant reception he accorded to visitors must be 
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considered as no small proof of virtue in so ardent a lover of 
solitude and silence. He took no recreation, never driving out 
unless absolutely obliged to do so; and during the entire period 
of his Cardinalate, the only occasion on which he absented him- 
self from Rome for even a few hours was when he accepted an 
invitation to be present at the distribution of prizes in the 
College of Mondragona. Unquestionably he went to an ex- 
treme in this direction, and our Holy Father, Leo the Thirteenth, 
when informing Father Mazzella of his intention to create him 
Cardinal, laid it upon him as a special injunction, to guard 
against imitating Cardinal Franzelin’s custom in this respect, 
and to take a certain amount of air, exercise, and recreation, 
so as to obtain that change and distraction which is necessary 
to physical, mental, and spiritual well-being, at least in the case 
of the great majority of persons. 

Far from availing himself of any of those exemptions and 
privileges which, in virtue of his exalted rank, he might now so 
easily have claimed, the holy man of whom we are writing 
seemed only anxious lest his dignity as a Prince of the Church 
should lead him to forget that he was a religious; and he 
proved, in a thousand ways, that the bright-hued robes of a 
Cardinal were not half so dear to him as the more sombre garb 
of the Sons of St. Ignatius. Advanced as he was on the road of 
perfection, and skilled in the secrets of the spiritual life, he knew 
that there is no enemy so much to be dreaded as the demon 
of pride and independence, and like the skilful general that he 
was, he guarded the outposts with jealous vigilance, lest perchance 
the citadel of his soul might in some evil hour be surprised and 
entered unawares. The Rule which he had bound himself to 
observe when in the bloom and fervour of early manhood, he 
loved yet more dearly amid the infirmities of his declining 
years, never seeking to lighten the pressure of the yoke which 
must at times weigh heavily upon the shoulders even of those 
who most heartily rejoice in their privilege of wearing it. 
Innumerable instances might be cited to prove how carefully he 
continued, as far as his altered circumstances would permit, to 
observe the usages and customs of the Society, even in matters 
which a less wise and prudent man might have deemed trifling 
and of no account. He invariably made Brother Malatesta, 
who waited upon him with affectionate assiduity, read to him at 
meal-times from the life of some saint, and at the beginning of 
each month he caused the Summary of the Constitutions to be 
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read to him, in compliance with the custom of the Society, and 
if the Brother through forgetfulness began his ordinary reading, 
the Cardinal would instantly say, “Get the Rules.” He never 
permitted any dishes to be prepared specially for himself, but 
partook of those intended for the community, and he did this 
even on days when he -was detained at the Vatican or the 
Congregations until so late an hour that the viands, having been 
ready at mid-day, must by the time they were at length placed 
before him have been the reverse of appetizing or attractive. 
He never, indeed, dined until one o'clock, so that he habitually 
ate what had been prepared an hour before, as noon was the 
general dinner hour. On all Saturdays he abstained from bread 
and milk at his evening collation, as a mark of devotion to our 
Blessed Lady, and took nothing but a cup of black coffee. 
During the last two years of his life he extended this practice 
to the Friday evenings also. 

His love of poverty continued undiminished, and it was with 
difficulty that he could be prevailed upon to dress in a manner 
befitting his dignity as Cardinal, and not unfrequently his 
Spiritual Father had to exhort him to procure some new 
garments, in order not to show disrespect to the Sacred College 
of which he was a member. His linen was of the poorest and 
plainest quality, and, so averse was he to any personal outlay, 
that the good Brother mentioned above occasionally ventured to 
make purchases in regard to which he had received no definite 
authorization. The Cardinal invariably detected these some- 
what bold proceedings, as he was most exact in going through 
the accounts of his household expenditure, and would ask why 
such and such articles had been bought without his permission. 
“ Because,” was the ingenuous answer, “if I had not bought them 
without your Eminence’s knowledge, they would not have been 
bought at all.” We must not, however, for a moment imagine 
that anything like meanness or parsimony disfigured the 
character of Cardinal Franzelin. His apartments were suitably 
furnished and decorated, and his alms and charitable gifts were 
alike constant and munificent. His regard for others equalled 
his disregard of himself, and nothing could exceed the care with 
which he looked after the temporal and spiritual interests of 
those who waited upon him. 

Angelo Torri had been in constant attendance, during a 
long period of years, upon Cardinals Bianchi and Barnabo, 
and was in consequence a servant much valued by Cardinal 
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Franzelin, as he knew the hours of the various Congregations, 
as well as the customs of the Vatican so thoroughly that he 
could always order the carriage and give directions to the 
coachman without troubling his master for instructions. Yet 
one day Cardinal Franzelin sent for him, and said in a deter- 
mined manner : 

“ Angelo, I do not think I can keep you in my service any 
longer.” 

“ And why not, your Eminence ?” 

“ Because you are not a good Christian.” 

“Your Eminence, I go to Mass, and to confession and 
Communion every month, I say my prayers and my beads. 
What, then, have I done wrong?” 

“You are not following the Exercises with the other servants 
of the College.” 

“Your Eminence may be assured that I shall begin to-day, 
and though I have omitted the three first days, I shall carefully 
attend those which remain.” 

This he accordingly did and was restored to favour. 

It is greatly to be regretted that Cardinal Franzelin about 
three months before his death caused to be committed to the 
flames a vast mass of his manuscripts, assisting in person at the 
work of destruction, which lasted several hours, in order to 
make certain that his orders were executed to the letter. Much 
that was most valuable and interesting was lost in this manner, 
and much especially that would have thrown light upon the 
interior life of the writer. Hence the materials available for this 
purpose are of the scantiest, but we are able to give some 
resolutions which he drew up with a view to the avoidance of 
venial sin, and which he carried constantly on his person, 
written in minute characters on a small sheet of paper placed 
within the pages of his Particular Examen. We give these 
resolutions because they are not only admirable in themselves, 
and characteristic of the distinguished personage who drew them 
up, but because they possess the further merit of being applic- 
able to all, in whatever state of life, who desire to attain true 
sanctity. 


RESOLUTIONS AGAINST VENIAL SINS TO BE SPECIALLY AVOIDED. 

1. Never to admit into my heart any evil suspicion, rash judgment, 
or contempt of my neighbour; much less to entertain or encourage them. 
2. Never to cherish feelings of anger or impatience. 

3. Never to speak of the failings of others. 
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4. Never to omit any of my spiritual exercises, or to perform them 
with wilful distractions or negligences. 

5. Never to allow myself to entertain any inordinate love or too 
fond affection, or knowingly to do anything that may give rise to 
impure imaginations ; and if any such thoughts should enter against my 
will, to cast them out immediately. 

6. Never to indulge in vain self-complacency, or contempt of others. 

7. Never to approach the sacraments with tepidity, or without due 
and careful preparation. 

8. Not to bear trials, from whatever source they may come, with 
impatience and murmuring, but with a calm and thankful spirit, as if 
they were sent by God for my good ; remembering that whatever evil 
may happen to me in this life is nothing in comparison with Hell, which 
I have so often deserved. 

g. Never to conceal my tendencies, defects, mortifications, &c., from 
those who ought to know them, or to represent myself as different from 
what I really am. 


Before giving some details respecting the closing scenes of 
Cardinal Franzelin’s life. we must not omit to record the un- 
failing affection and respect he ever evinced for the Sovereign 
Pontiff. A priest happening through inadvertence one day to 
let fall in his presence the expression, Pope Pecci, was instantly 
rebuked with mild firmness by the Cardinal, who said to him, 
“You ought to say the Holy Father.’ What was the opinion 
of him entertained by Leo the Thirteenth, will be best shown 
by quoting His Holiness’ own words. They were addressed to 
Cardinal Mazzella two days after Cardinal Franzelin’s lamented 
death, and must have a double interest for every reader, as 
being the utterance of such august lips. 


During my Pontificate I have had the happiness of knowing him 
intimately, and I have admired in him the gifts of God, such as know- 
ledge and prudence, but these were natural gifts, and what I admired 
the most was his profound humility. He used to come and speak to 
me of his scruples and perplexities and difficulties with the simplicity of 
a child, and I used to try and encourage him. He would frequently say: 
“T place my soul in the hands of your Holiness; try and save it, 
I beseech you.” Then he would humble himself in every way, and tell 
me everything he thought most likely to give me a poor opinion of him, 
and so great was his sanctity that it never occurred to him that all he 
said did but increase the veneration I felt for him. 


It is not easy to state the precise nature of the malady to 
which this great servant of God finally succumbed, for indeed he 
can scarcely be said to have had any last illness properly so 
VOL, LX. v 
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called, his death being occasioned rather by a total and sudden 
collapse of those vital forces upon which he had habitually 
drawn too largely, than by any definite disease. We have 
already alluded to the ill-health from which he suffered during 
his novitiate, as well as at a subsequent period, and there is no 
doubt that all through his life he overtaxed his physical powers. 
His lectures greatly tried his delicate chest, and after having 
delivered them, he was often so utterly exhausted as to be able 
to do nothing, except read the newspaper, a fact which speaks 
volumes in the case of a man such as he was. 

On Monday, December 6, 1886, he was in his accustomed 
place at the Congregation for the Propagation of the Faith, 
though on his return home he was so weak as to be unable to 
mount the stairs leading to his apartments, and had to be 
carried up in an armchair. Yet he persisted in continuing his 
ordinary occupations, and on the morrow he attended the 
sermon at the Vatican. He gave Solemn Benediction in his 
domestic chapel on the feast of the Immaculate Conception, 
although his weak and exhausted appearance was distressing to 
all who saw him, and the next day he went out as usual, 
returning in a state of exhaustion pitiable to behold. Towards 
evening, wishing to make his confession, he betook himself to 
his spiritual Father, and waited at the door of the latter’s room 
until some students who happened to be there should leave the 
apartment. The Cardinal did not knock, or give the slightest 
sign of his presence, and those who passed up and down the 
corridor dared not announce that he was thus standing outside, 
because of the strict prohibition under which he had laid them 
in this respect ; for it was his invariable habit thus to await his 
turn, though during the last few months of his life it must have 
cost him a great effort to do so, since he was often quite unable 
to stand upright, and had to lean against the door-post for 
support. The profound humility and unselfish courtesy thus 
exhibited by one whose rank, learning, and virtue commanded 
universal respect, is calculated to teach a lesson which all would 
do well to lay to heart. 

The saintly old man was now standing on the very verge of 
tthe grave, though neither he, nor any of those about him, as yet 
realized the fact. On the morning of the roth he attempted to 
rise at his usual hour, but was compelled to lie down again. 
“T cannot think how it is,” he said, with much simplicity, “ but 
my strength has entirely forsaken me all at once.” It was at 
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first hoped that a period of complete repose might restore him, 
at least to a certain extent, but these sanguine anticipations 
were speedily dispelled by the doctors, who did not attempt to 
disguise the gravity of the case, and advised the administration 
of the last sacraments without delay, as they feared that 
bronchial paralysis might supervene. This opinion was imparted 
to the patient, and received by him, as might have been 
expected, with unruffled calmness; he at once made his con- 
fession, and prepared to receive our Lord. 

The Father Rector had in the meantime informed the 
Fathers, Brothers, and students belonging to the house of the 
alarming state of Cardinal Franzelin, in order that they might 
assemble in the chapel and there pray for him, and also accom- 
pany the Holy Viaticum when It was borne to the sick chamber. 
Truly it was an affecting sight when, as the priest approached 
the threshold of the room, the dying man, filled as it were with 
an ardent longing to greet his Divine Guest, began to exclaim, 
in accents of the deepest feeling and tenderest devotion, “ O done 
Jesu, O bone Jesu.’ He repeated these words several times, and 
then added : “ Credo in te, spero in te, amo te super omnia, super 
omnia, ... Then he recited the Apostles’ Creed, the Coxf/eor, 
and the Domine non sum dignus, in spite of his extreme 
weakness, and the difficulty of breathing under which he was 
labouring. Before the priest could give the final blessing, he 
again began to repeat, “O done Jesu,” and when left alone he 
said the A/zserere. 

The evening passed quietly, although he could not sleep. 
About midnight he asked for his rosary, and endeavoured to 
say it, but his cough interrupted him incessantly, and the 
Brother Infirmarian gave him a soothing draught. When he 
had taken it he requested his attendant to remove the light 
from the room, but as the latter was in the act of doing so, he 
heard an unusual sound, and turning his head, saw that the 
illustrious invalid had contrived to leave his bed, at the foot of 
which he was kneeling in an attitude of prayer. The Brother 
wisely judged it best to take no notice of this, as the Cardinal 
evidently fancied himself unperceived, and indeed he contrived 
to struggle back into bed. 

About five o’clock on the morning of the 11th, he again 
made his confession, and received Holy Communion, Extreme 
Unction being administered immediately afterwards. A little 
later the venerated General, Father Beckx, arrived, and on his 
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entrance wished to kiss Cardinal Franzelin’s hand, but the latter 
drew it away, saying, “ Father General, I feel that my end is 
near; I ask pardon for the sins of my whole life, and especially 
for the scandal I have given during my religious life.” He 
concluded by exclaiming three times: “O God, be merciful to 
mea sinner!” “Let your Eminence have no fear,” responded 
the General, “all will go well with you. Deus t7b¢ propitius erit 
et benignus.” These words greatly consoled the dying man, who 
repeated over and over again, “Jesus amo te, Jesus amo te.’ 
When Father Beckx had taken leave, Cardinal Mazzella, who 
had always been much attached to the invalid, and had been on 
terms of intimate friendship with him, entered his room, and 
indeed remained with him to the last, for it was now evident to 
all that his hours were numbered. The Father Rector also did 
not leave the bedside, and one other Father too was privileged 
to be present, besides the Brother Infirmarian. 

The oppression of the chest increased, but from time to time 
the sufferer continued to utter pious ejaculations, and expressions 
of contrition. “ Jesus, Jesus, Jesus, amo te super omnia... tu me 
elegisti. Doleo . . ,’ he would whisper, occasionally returning 
to the language of his childhood, and saying in his native 
tongue, “ Mein Gott, ich liebe Dich tiber Alles.” About noon his 
power of speech failed, though he retained his mental faculties, 
and was conscious of receiving the Papal Benediction, when it 
was given to him. He was now rapidly sinking, though in his 
case there was no agony, but rather a peaceful falling asleep ; 
and when the prayers for the departing had been recited, so 
calmly did he breathe forth his pure soul into the hands of his 
Creator, that those who were present scarcely knew that his 
spirit had departed, until one of them held a watch glass 
to his lips, and perceived from its undimmed surface that he 
was indeed no more. It was between one and two o'clock on 
the afternoon of December 11, 1886, that Cardinal Franzelin 
was thus called to appear in the presence of the Master whom 
he had so truly loved and so faithfully served, from his earliest 
until his latest breath, To him may fitly be applied those 
beautiful words of Holy Writ: Os justi meditabitur sapientiam, 
et lingua ejus loquetur judicium. Lex Det ejus in corde ipsius, et 
non supplantabuntur gressus ejus. 
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THE ROUND TOWERS, which are so marked a feature of Irish 
scenery, may to a certain extent claim a resemblance with 
the Pyramids of Egypt, their origin and uses being alike 
matter of controversy. The long, yet by no means exhaustive 
list of the attempts to solve this vexed question which prefaces 
the pamphlet under review, cannot fail to lead the reader to 
expect an all but endless series of conflicting solutions, nor 
will such expectation prove groundless. In glancing at this 
list we naturally remark that most of the works dealing with 
Irish archeological problems are of very recent date. This, 
with many other deplorable results, is the outcome of the 
persistent attempts for many long years to stamp out every 
vestige of the ancient religion of Ireland. As the present Head 
of the Queen’s College, Cork, testifies, even within living 
memory the possessors of Irish MSS., or books, were wont 
to hide them under ground, to escape the outrages their 
discovery would entail at the hands of the local yeomanry.? 

A brief account of the construction and average dimensions 
of these enigmas in stone will not be out of place here. The 
Round Towers usually rise from a circular projecting base, 
consisting of from one to three steps, now mostly hidden by 
the accumulation of the soil, to a height of from fifty to one 
hundred and fifty feet. The average thickness of the walls 
at the base is about four feet, but it gradually diminishes 
with the external and internal diameter as the tower tapers 
upwards. Fifty feet is their average outer circumference. 
Their greatest internal diameter is usually somewhat under 
nine feet. The materials used in their construction vary 
according to locality, some being of limestone, or basalt, others 


1 The Round Towers of Ireland, Their Origin and Uses. By ‘‘S.J.” Belfast, 
1886. 

2 Dr. W. K. Sullivan, Introduction to O’Curry’s Lectures on the Manners and 
Customs of the Ancient Irish. 
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of sandstone, siliceous breccia, greywacke, mica-slate, &c. 
For the most part, the stones are in unsquared masses, the 
inequalities of which, as they appeared in the course of erection, 
were filled up with small stone wedges, “spawls,” as they are 
technically called, driven into the wet mortar, and fitting so 
closely as to leave the cement hardly visible but to careful 
inspection. The exterior surface of this fine-jointed masonry 
displays in most specimens so perfect a finish, that Archdale 
in his M/onasticon Hibernicum, compares the Round Tower 
of Devenish, Lough Erne, to a gun-barrel for its singular 
smoothness. A number of the less ancient Round Towers 
are built of ashlar, or hammer-dressed stones laid in courses, 
which, however, are seldom perfectly regular. In many instances, 
too, the masonry and workmanship gradually improves as 
one mounts to the summit. The interior, as may be discovered 
by inspection, was carefully strengthened by a liberal applica- 
tion of thin mortar, which filled up the interstices and produced 
a level surface. The action of time and of the weather has, 
in many cases, caused this internal covering to all but disappear. 

The Round Towers are divided into stories, the number of 
which, as a rule, is in proportion to their height. The flooring 
of these chambers—of wood, for the most part—is still traceable 
by projecting belts of stone, or by the holes for the insertion 
of the beams which supported the planks. In two instances, 
at least, these storeys are defined to an observer from without, 
by exterior bands or belts of masonry. The doorway is mostly 
on the second storey, or is raised above the ground, at an eleva- 
tion of from four to twenty-six feet, as at Kilmacduagh, county 
Galway. These openings vary in height from somewhat more 
than four feet to all but seven feet. They are never so wide 
as to admit two persons at a time. In the earlier structures, 
the doorway shows no attempt at ornamentation, they are 
square-headed or arched with a single, or with several stones. 
The most ancient of these latter is to be seen at Roscrea, 
ornamented with a plain, flat band or architrave. Those of 
more recent date exhibit torus mouldings. The square-headed 
doorways invariably decrease in width from the bottom to 
the top. They face in every direction, not invariably, or even 
usually towards the West, their situation being regulated so 
as to face the entrance of the church, to which, as will be 
shown, the Round Tower was an appendage. Many of these 
doorways are of a stone different from that of the main 
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structure. Generally speaking, the top storey is lighted by 
four window-opes, usually, but not invariably, facing the four 
cardinal points. The lowest storey, even when not filled up 
with solid masonry, is never lighted, but, as a rule, each of 
the intermediate ones have a single window ope, facing variously 
as regards the points of the compass. The lights of the top 
storey are usually uniform in outward appearance. The tower 
at Kells, however, is an exception, as it exhibits the square- 
headed, the ogival, and semicircular-headed varieties in the self- 
same structure. The roof is, for the most part, conical, though 
in certain specimens it appears to have dome-shaped. The 
apex was carefully finished. In Devenish tower, for instance, 
it consists of a single stone chiselled into a cone. Through 
the subsidence of their foundations, some of the structures 
have, like the leaning tower of Pisa, been thrown off the per- 
pendicular. The entrance to the Round Towers, and the ascent 
to the several lofts, necessitated the use of a ladder, but traces 
of a spiral staircase have been discovered in two instances. 

The number of Round Towers still intact, or partially ruinous 
to be found at present in Ireland, is perhaps seventy-cight 
all told. A common but erroneous belief confines these singular 
monuments in Ireland, forgetting that there are two in Scotland, 
at Abernethy and Brechin, “ built,” says Sir Walter Scott, 
“in imitation of the Round Towers in Ireland, under the 
direction of the Irish monks, who brought Christianity into 
Scotland.”* At Hythe in Kent, and Beckley in Oxfordshire, 
not to mention a truncated specimen at Little Saxham, Round 
Towers are to be seen connected with their respective churches, 
from which in the course of ages they ceased to be distinct, 
or separated as of old by an interval of some twenty feet. 
The skill of those who raised these structures is attested by 
the design, and the hoar antiquity of the Irish Round Towers, 
and their endurance under extraordinary tests. To take but 
one instance out of many: in 1711, the Tower of Maghera, 
county Down, was broken short some twenty feet from the 
ground ; yet, as we learn from an eye-witness, there it lay like 
a huge cannon without going to pieces, so hard and binding 
was the cement in this work. As regards the origin of the 
Round Towers, opinions may be classed as follows: some 
see in them the relics of Ireland’s pre-historic age. A second 
category contends that they are Christian monuments belonging 
3 Edinburgh Review, vol. 41, p. 148. 
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to the post-Patrician period of Ireland’s history; the third 
comprises those who despair of a solution. The first to assert 
their pre-Christian origin was General Vallancey,* an officer 
of French descent in the British service, who in the later decades 
of the last century betook himself with enthusiasm to the study 
of 'the Irish language and antiquities. The theory to which 
he finally lent the authority of his vast erudition, viz., that 
the Round Towers were originally fire temples, is a natural 
corollary of his speculations as to the Semitic or Phenician 
affinities of the Gaelic language and race. 

But apart from direct and positive indications, the use of lime 
cement in these structures, grounds a strong presumption against 
his theory. As Dr. W. K. Sullivan observes, the earliest stone 
buildings in Ireland, even those of early Christian date, are built 
without mortar. The numerous cells and oratories still abounding 
on the west and south-west coast and in the adjacent isles, the 
sepulchral vaults occasionally brought to light are all built 
of stone, which, in some cases, fit into each other with such 
accuracy that the building is water-tight, though there is not 
a particle of mortar. C/ochans is the popular name for these 
monastic or eremitical cells. In the earliest churches a kind 
of adhesive clay does duty for mortar. Further, while in the 
Round Towers we find arches more or less decorated, the arch 
is conspicuous by its absence from all admittedly pre-Christian 
structures. Some forty years since, during excavations in the 
Tower at Kildare, on raising a flag which bore every appearance 
of being part of the original pavement, six or seven coins 
were found of the class designated by experts, “ Bracteati,” z.c., 
stamped on one side only. The date assigned by numismatists 
to their introduction ranges between the seventh and thirteenth 
century. Allowing for the nonce that coins of this description 
were current in Ireland at the earlier of these dates—though 
competent authorities favour a much later one—the above- 
mentioned find—not of a treasure, be it remembered, but of 
a trifling sum—justifies the inference that the Tower of Kildare 
is not a Pagan structure. The topographical nomenclature 
of the island helps in its turn to discredit Vallancey’s hypothesis. 
The Pagan forefathers of the “sca-divided Gael” took special 
care to stereotype the memory of their structures in earth or 
stone by names surviving to this day. The Rath, the Dua, 
the Caiseal (Cashel, “a wall,” “a bulwark”), the Cathir (Cather, 
« Essay on the Antiquity of the [rish Language, Dublin, 1772. 
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“city”) are to be met with at every turn, but not a single 
locality derives its name from so remarkable a feature as the 
Round Towers. Tory Island (/uzs Torach, “the towery island ”) 
forms no exception, as its name, anterior to Christianity we 
allow, is descriptive of the lofty isolated rocks, locally called 
tors, wherein it abounds. 

The Round Tower still remaining on the island is attributed 
by the common tradition of the inhabitants and their neighbours 
on the adjacent mainland to St. Colum-Cille, the local patron. 
These inferences are further confirmed by positive testimony. 
The Chronicon Scotorum, A.D. 965, mentions the building of the 
cloichtheach (“bell-house”) of Tomgraney. A MS. of the eighth 
century written by a member of S. Moling’s community, speaks 
of a Tower built in the preceding century by the famous Goban 
Saer, whom our ancient chroniclers credit with so many of our 
ecclesiastical structures. A fragment of McLiag’s Life of Brian 
Lorumha® speaks of that King in two passages as the builder or 
restorer of no less than thirty-two Round Towers. An ancient 
Antiphonal prefaces its Ovozt or prayer for the soul of Donagh 
O’Carrol, Dynast of Oriel, with the statement that “in his 
time ”—the middle of the twelfth century—‘“ churches, temples 
and Round Towers (cloichthigi) were erected.” The singular 
notion that the Norse or Danish invaders of Ireland built the 
Round Towers hardly deserves refutation, it may have arisen 
from confusing their name with that of the semi-mythical race, 
known as the 7uatha De Dhanann. Be this as it may, no traces 
of similar structures are to be met with, either in the original 
home or the several settlements of these pirates, whose passage 
through Ireland was marked by pillage, massacre, and incendi- 
arism. But absurd though it be, this view is closely connected 
with the question as to date of the first of these structures. Miss 
Margaret Stokes ascribes the first Round Tower to the closing 
decade of the ninth century. Dr. Petrie’s constructive inference, 
which assigns the life-time of St. Patrick as the date of the 
earliest specimens, is, to say the least, plausible. It may be 
summed up as follows: Having fairly proved that the Round 
Towers were mainly what their Gaelic name expresses, 2.¢., bel- 
fries, he alleges the references to St. Seachnall in the 7ripartite 
Life of St. Patrick, ascribed to St. Evin in the sixth century, and 
the Patrician notices of the Books of Lecan and Ballymote, 


* Brian of the Cow-tribute. 
® A territory comprising the modern counties of Monaghan, Fermanagh, Cavan, 
and Louth, 
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which speaks of this Saint as the Austere of St. Patrick. 
Aistive is a Gaelic imitation of the ostiarius, the lowest of the 
Minor Orders. An ancient Irish MS. seeks to derive the word 
from one of the duties of this functionary, viz., that of ringing 
the bell belonging to a cloichteach or Round Tower. This 
inference may seem to be somewhat strained. Even so, we may 
safely assert that in the sixth and seventh centuries Round 
Towers were quite common. This Dr. Petrie shows to be the 
conclusion warranted by the perfect agreement in style of many 
of the existing Round Towers with the original churches of that 
period, where such still remain. We have further to take into 
account the popular tradition assigning the erection of several of 
the existing Towers to Goban Saer,’ who flourished in the early 
part of the seventh century, a tradition current only in con- 
nection with Towers in which the architecture is in perfect 
harmony with the adjacent churches, as at Killala, Antrim, Glen- 
dalough, and Kilmacduagh, A.D. 620 being the date assigned to 
the earliest buildings of this last named locality. The tradition 
of the natives of Tory Island has already been mentioned, and 
further in his Life of St. Colum-Cille, St. Adamnan mentions 
the fall of a monk from the summit of what, according to the 
narrative, we may take to have been a Round Tower. The ninth 
and tenth centuries, however, are regarded by the eminent 
archeologist as the most probable date of most of the Round 
Towers. He is further of opinion that some three or four are 
but little anterior to the thirteenth century. These latest 
specimens were united to their respective churches, “a devia- 
tion,” adds the judicious antiquary, “from the ancient usage of 
building detached belfries, which, with their architectural peculi- 
arities, points to a later period.” 

In dealing with the problem of their origin, the answer is anti- 
cipated to the further question as to the purposes these éurres eccle- 
stastice,as Giraldus Cambrensis calls them, were meant to serve. 
He completes his refutation of Vallancey’s view by exposing the 
etymological blunders and paralogisms on which it was based. 
The obvious fact that these structures were erected for a uniform 
purpose enables him to eliminate solutions incompatible with the 
site or environment of even a single of the still remaining 
specimens. As he truly observes, neither astronomical observa- 
tories nor military watch-towers would have been built, as at 
Glendalough, in the depths of valleys, or grouped together in 
close proximity, as the two at Clonmacnois, or though space was 


7 **Goban Saer,” z.¢., Goban the carpenter, builder, réerwv. 
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not wanting, in the immediate neighbourhood of churches, when 
not, as in the later specimens, right up against them so as to 
form part and parcel of the sacred edifice to which they gave 
entrance. The astronomical theory is further disproved by the 
position of the window-opes, in the top story, which do not 
always face the cardinal points, as well as by the fact that in a 
wall some two or three feet thick, they are mostly only a foot 
wide, no slight hindrance to the observations of an astronomer, 
or the outlook of a sentinel. That they were intended as 
beacons is a mere guess unsupported by authentic testimony, 
and refuted by the lowness of the site on which many of them 
were erected ; besides, such narrow window-opes could never 
have been meant to transmit a considerable body of light. We 
care not to deny that occasionally they may have been used as 
watch-towers or beacons, as we are now concerned only with the 
main purpose they were destined to serve. The writer now 
proceeds to trace to their sources the following conjectures, for 
they are nought else. A fancied resemblance has suggested 
to certain antiquaries that the Round Towers may have been 
built for native Stylita, Gaelic rough copies of the Eastern 
Pillar-Saints. Another school has evolved from its conscious- 
ness, for the extant Penitentials are silent, that they were intended 
for the durance of public penitents. The conclusion a late 
learned Canon favoured asserts that they were the Baptisteries 
of the early Irish Church. The sepulchral theory, which had a 
large following in its day, led to a series of excavations, which 
among other results showed it to be untenable. Towers, as at 
Cashel, founded on the rocks, were never meant for mausoleums. 
In numerous instances the supposed tombs proved to be ceno- 
taphs, as not a trace of human remains was discovered. Where 
the search proved successful, the skeletons were invariably found 
not lying within the circumference of the tower, but partly 
beyond it, and mutilated, a fact easily accounted for, if we 
remember that the towers were invariably built in cemeteries, 
but which the advocates of this theory will find a difficulty in 
explaining. The silence of our ancient records, now under- 
going a thorough examination at the hands of native and 
foreign—principally German—scholars, justifies the writer in 
relegating these views one and all to the Limbo of discarded 
hypotheses. Having thus cleared the ground, he establishes as 
follows Dr. Petrie’s thesis, and vindicates their ecclesiastical 
character. Ancient churches, either are, or are known to have 
been in close proximity to, when not in immediate contact with 
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Round Towers. In the ruins of such as remain we may trace 
architectural features similar to those of the adjacent tower. 

On some of them Christian emblems carved in alto relievo, 
while grounding a strong probability that they were coeval with 
the tower, favour the inference as to their ecclesiastical desti- 
nation. Emblems thus executed would, as it is most reasonable 
to suppose, have been sculptured before the stone was laid in its 
course, else the easier and more obvious plan had been to have 
hollowed them out of the stone. More direct evidence is 
afforded by the witness of the monk of St. Moling’s commu- 
nity already referred to. He ascribes the erection of these 
towers to “Faith in the God of Heaven.” We are thus led with 
the writer to accept as final the solution of this vexed question 
given by Dr. Petrie in his /uguiry into the Origin and uses of 
the Round Towers, the more so as it now carries with it all the 
weight of the authority of two of the most eminent Irish 
scholars, Dr. John O'Donovan and E. O’Curry. As may be 
gathered even from their common name in the native vernacular, 
these structures were primarily intended as belfries. They 
further served to store the relics, sacred vessels, books and 
other valuables of churches and monasteries, besides affording 
a refuge to the ministers or inmates thereof in times of intestine 
conflict between the several kings of the Pentarchy, or neigh- 
bouring dynasts, of no less frequent occurrence in the early 
annals of other nations. The immunity known as the right of 
sanctuary, as may be gathered from a poem of the ninth 
century, was shared by these towers with the churches and 
dwellings of kings. Dr. W. K. Sullivan mentions a further 
purpose. “A church,” says he, “was entitled to share the 
property of all strangers dying within sound of its bell, if 
situated on the coast or the shores of a lough, to some such 
rights as are now claimed as “ Admiralty droits.” It was only 
the original bell, under the protection of which a district had 
placed itself, that could be used for measuring the rights or 
jurisdiction of a church: hence, no doubt, one of the chief 
objects in building the Round Towers was to extend the area 
over which the bell could be heard. In taking leave of the 
anonymous author, we cannot but bear witness to his popular 
but exhaustive handling of an antiquarian problem, which 
despite his modest disclaimer, he has managed to invest with no 
common interest. We most earnestly hope that he will be 
encouraged to fresh efforts in the neglected field of Gaelic 
archeology. 
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A DIALOGUE. 





Two typical Englishmen of the genuine type—and therefore 
they were not eccentric, nor had either of them a bulldog at 
his heels—found themselves unexpectedly plunging into the 
said question, owing to the whereabouts of a book on the table. 
The first was young, and he had just come into the house of 
the second on trustee business. The second was older, but 
his age was not exactly apparent. If the book had not been 
near the fingers of the incomer, the question would not have 
been raised: but owing to the proximity the pages being 
turned over by him, occasicned the conversation, which 
occasioned three more. We are not at liberty to say who they 
were, nor able to distinguish them without the use of names; 
and since Englishmen are typically known by the Kelt as 
Saxons, though Cumbrians and Cornishmen are Kelts, Danish 
blood abounds in the North, and hordes of Normans were 
already increasing and multiplying in England more than eight 
hundred years ago, suppose we call them Edgar and Athelstan. 
The talking, as regards the questions tumbled upon, began in 
this wise : 

Edgar (taking up a volume from the table and setting it 
down with a bang): You reading this book, that teaches 

Athelstan, The everythingness of nothing, probably. I 
haven't looked at it yet; but I shall, as one sniffs about for 
a dead rat in the wainscot. The difference is, as regards 
myself, that I find the book more unpleasant. I much prefer 
the dead rat. 

Edgar. All right. You can read it safely, because you are 
well up in St. Thomas. 

A thelstan. Well up in St. Thomas? You are forgetting what 
that means, or else “poking fun” at me. I certainly have 
taken some pains to know something of Catholic philosophy, 
by which I distinctly mean Thomistic, and I have learnt 
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enough to show me how much there is to be known and how 
little I know. But inasmuch as that little guards me always 
against false principles, however cunningly put, and inasmuch 
as I don’t find in myself any special ability to learn that 
amount, I don’t see why other people who have had a much 
better chance than I had shouldn’t be able to protect themselves 
from the flimsy weapons that flash in their faces. 

Edgar. What are their better chances ? 

Athelstan. Beginning earlier, having more available time, 
and being orally taught by one who knows what he teaches, 
instead of being taught by themselves, which means teaching 
one’s own teacher and learning from the imperfectly taught. 

Edgar. Suppose the lay students at our colleges don’t stay 
to learn these things, or staying, don’t learn, or wanting to stay 
and learn, can’t get the teaching ? 

Athelstan. Of course, those who don’t stay, or staying don’t 
learn, can’t have the advantage of staying and learning; nor 
can it profit any one to stay, if that for which he stays is not to 
be had. But I cannot accept that view: for some have stayed 
to learn, and profited by staying, which they could not have 
done without instruction from somebody. I don’t know who 
the somebody would be, because, as you know, I have no 
experience of Catholic colleges; nor am I competent to give 
an opinion about his merits, if I did. But, in all demand and 
supply, the quality of the supply is, more or less, regulated 
by the quality of the demand: and therefore, if the supply 
of such Catholic higher education in England is inefficient or 
defective (which is your suggestion, not mine) let the Catholic 
laity look to it. 

Edgar. Why do you consider that a course of Thomistic 
philosophy is so very important for laymen ? 

Athelstan. Because it teaches a man to think straight, which 
he had better do at all times, but especially now, when crooked 
reasoning meets us at every turn, to pervert intellect and will. 
False and subversive philosophy is everywhere. You can’t get 
away from it. It penetrates like London blacks, and stains, 
if you have no duster to wipe it off with. Of course any 
Catholic ought to reject as false a priori anything that he 
knows to be, directly or indirectly, against the faith given to 
him by God, who can neither err nor lead into error; and in 
fact no decent Catholic would think twice about doing so. 
But that doesn’t close the question. Philosophy is not like an 
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allegorical poem, that we can admire for its beauty without 
believing in its facts. It deals with the true; and unless it zs 
true, it is worth simply nothing to the learner. But truth is 
essentially exclusive; and therefore no one can, at the same 
time, keep the Faith and believe what is contrary to it. For 
a while he may deceive himself, and fancy that he may some- 
how reconcile the two: but sooner or later he will be driven 
to reject one. What then? Human nature is weak, the pride 
of life strong, and human respect never so enslaving as when 
we believe ourselves to be most free from it. English Catholics 
are exposed now, and often by their own free will, to every 
temptation that books and society offer. Original sin and the 
bond of a common humanity make them liable to the world’s 
influence: and the world works well for its own principles. 
Too many of them stand with open mouth, ready to swallow 
the last thing out, because they don’t perceive their danger ; 
and when they meet with some argument which they can 
neither answer, nor explain away, nor reconcile with faith, what 
remains for them to do about it? Knowing that both can’t 
be true, they must reject one or both, or not be sure of either ; 
and therefore, if a man dallies with that which is against the 
faith, one of these four things must eventually happen: He 
must either make an act of faith, and by the grace of God 
shake off the temptation; or formally renounce the Faith ; 
or without doing that, cease to frequent the Sacraments; or 
by habit going to his duties, be in the Church but not of it. 
This last is a position that cannot be permanent, because it 
implies yes and no at the same time, while original sin is pulling 
one way, and conscience the other. It comes to this then: 
Either he has lost the Faith, or he is on the way to losing it, 
and will lose it, unless he recovers himself under difficulties of 
his own making. All this comes of breathing an infected 
atmosphere without precaution. 

Edgar. But they have no business to do so. Why the—I 
was almost tempted to say “why the devil”—do they run such 
a risk, or doing so, not break away as soon as they see what 
it means ? 

A thelstan. Why indeed? But the risk zs run, and not all 
who run the risk cease doing so when they see danger ahead. 
Then again there are many who, keeping the Faith firmly, are 
puzzled and worried at being unable to answer objections that 
unavoidably come to their knowledge. They fall back on that 
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of which they are sure, and so far do the right thing: but they 
are in danger of over-estimating the intellectual position of our 
foes and virtually denying the rights of reason to its highest 
office. They wouldn’t go on to the logical conclusion: but 
they concede by default that the infidels use better than 
Catholics can, that which distinguishes man from the brutes. Of 
course they wouldn't admit this plainly, as I have put it; but 
the impression is there, and it leaves them in a mental muddle 
that more or less weakens their Catholic instincts. Believing 
a priori what the Church teaches, yet half-believing that the 
other side is able to give a better intellectual account of itself, 
they are intellectually nowhere, and their safety may happen 
to depend on the questionable advantage of not thinking. The 
Church’s teaching is distinctly intellectual, even in the Penny 
Catechism; and every Catholic who wishes to be safe must 
either be able to give an account of his belief against objectors, 
or be sure that some people can. But he who rushes into the 
danger without any other preparation than his own self- 
confidence, exposes himself unarmed and undefended. 

Edgar. True: but the Penny Catechism is enough for me. 
It contains all that a Catholic, as such, need know, to save his 
soul. 

Athelstan. Of course it does: and moreover it gives us a 
compendium of dogmatic theology in a few pages. But that 
doesn’t do away with the importance of Catholic philosophy. 
Don’t you know that Catholic philosophy is the stepping-stone 
to the study of theology, and her faithful servant, and (so to 
speak) her watch-dog, that guards the entrance? 

Edgar. I know how important it is to priests, and why it 
is So. 

Athelstan. Uaven’t laymen souls to save, and original sin to 
incline them astray, and eyes to read and ears to hear the pesti- 
lent philosophical heresies that now are circulating like blood- 
poison through England ? 

Edgar. Really, if the faith can’t keep a man safe, I don’t 
know what will. Everyone knows that two contradictories can’t 
both be true; and therefore, when anything contradicts the 
Faith, we know very well what we have to do. 

Athelstan, Evidently so. The known truth is always the 
ultimate test of what we ought to believe or do, and sometimes 
the only answer at hand: but that doesn’t settle the question. 
Some people, not to say many, run into danger, others are 
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\ pushed into it, others enticed, others left anyhow to scramble 
on the edge and tumble in. The devil never sleeps; and 
his agents are everywhere, twisting and twirling words and 
meanings to catch the careless, entrap the unwary, deceive the 
simple. 

Edgar. Let the simple simply stick to what they know, and 
not get out of their depth. 

Athelstan. You couldn't give them better advice: but they 
don’t always follow it. There is simplicity of the head as well 
as of the heart; and simple-headed people simply don’t distin- 
guish the distinguishable. They swallow the thing without 
tasting it; but all the same it gets into their system. That sort 
of simplicity (and common enough it is) implies in plain English, 
an intellectual want. How then can it hold its own unaided 
against intellectual poison cunningly disguised ? 

Edgar. But you surely don’t expect every Catholic to go 
through a course of Catholic philosophy ? 

Athelstan. My dear fellow, I haven’t gone mad yet. What 
I say is, that all who caz ought to be grounded in it—all, for 
instance, who would go to Oxford or Cambridge, if they were 
Protestants—all who have time for it and mind enough. 

Edgar. Well, I dare say. But really I can’t see the impor- 
tance of some questions. For instance: What does it signify to 
us, as Catholics, whether the soul is, as you said the other day, 
in the whole body, or whether it lives in the pineal gland, or in 
some other part ? 

Athelstan. It signifies this much: That, if your soul is not 
in every part of your body, all in all of it, and all in every part, 
by totality of perfection and of essence, your soul and body are 
not the one You by which you are known. The movements of 
your body would be directed by a soul that stays in one part of 
t, as a ship is steered by the man at the wheel. The man at 
the wheel is in the ship; but he and the ship are two, and so 
would your soul and body be, if your soul were in one part only 
of the body. And then how about the resurrection of your 
body ? 

Edgar. I have no doubt at all as to what is the true doctrine, 
for I suppose it to be St. Thomas’s; and if so, that will do for 
me.’ But how can the other clash with the resurrection of our 
bodies at the last day ? 

Athelstan. By having no sufficient reason for it. 

1S. Thomas, Summa, pars i. q. Ixxvi. a. 8. 
VOL, LX. 
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Edgar. Sufficient reason? Can’t we believe what is of faith 
without going into Metaphysics ? 

Athelstan. Of course; or where would faith be? But 
Almighty God, by giving us a rational soul, has endowed us 
with reasoning powers; and if we get hold of a false philoso- 
phical doctrine, these powers are turned against themselves. 
The soul, being immaterial, caz be totally in the whole body and 
totally in each part of it, by totality of perfection and of 
essence, because, having no parts, it is not circumscribed, as 
extended things are. But suppose that in fact it is in one 
part, and nowhere else. You can’t in that case believe, if 
you think at all about it, that a union of soul and body makes 
you to be the living Yourse/f known as such; for evidently 
there is no more union of your body with your soul than 
there is a union of the man at the wheel with the ship that he 
steers. How then, in the name of common sense, can they be 
re-united at the last day? United, if you like, but not united 
again to a body with which it never had been united. Almighty 
God, who zs Truth, cannot contradict Himself, and therefore 
cannot make anything to have been what it never was. There- 
fore, if your soul is in the pineal gland or in some other part of 
your body, the reunion of your soul with your body at the last 
day is impossible. Well, you would at once throw overboard 
anything that led you to such a conclusion, whether you could see 
through it or not ; for you would say, and most wisely, “It can’t 
be true, because it denies what I know to be true.” But every 
one isn’t as straightforward as you are. Too many are fond of 
playing with edged tools—are rather proud of it, and don’t take 
warning from a scratch. Now, if a man plays with the false, 
and won't stop when he sees danger ahead, he must, unless he is 
a downright fool, either reject or doubt the true. Moreover we 
should be implicitly denying another article of faith. It is of 
faith that in Christ are two natures, the Divine and the human: 
but if soul and body do not truly form one nature, He would 
have three natures, for in Him there would be the Divinity, a 
human soul and a human body. Well, then, what do you think 
of that? Ifa man is thus driven to deny an article of faith, 
where is he? 

Edgar. On the road to where bad niggers go. Yes, I see 
what you mean. Intellectual man-traps are set all about, and we 
had better be aware of them. 

Athelstan. Yes, and especially those who are most likely to 
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encounter the danger, or be encountered by it. Don’t you think, 
then, that Catholic philosophy is of the utmost importance to us 
now, and that all Catholics who go in for general reading ought 
to be grounded in it? 

Edgar. I begin to agree with you. 

Athelstan. And you had better continue to do so, for I have 
only touched on one way of getting wrong, and not the most 
dangerous. 

Edgar. Well, I do agree with you. But how did you 
contrive to know so much without being taught. 

Athelstan. So much? If you only knew how little I know! 
But that little serves me well, for it enables me to laugh at the 
man-traps and spring-guns of “ Advanced Thought.” 


E. H. DERING. 
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PART THE SECOND. 

IN a collection of proverbs made by our Sir Adrian, one is, 
“An old man is daft that marries a young woman.” <A man of 
fifty is not old, and so the proverb did not touch Sir Adrian 
himself, but the disproportion of age was considerable between 
him and his second wife, for at their marriage he was twice 
as old as she was, and half as much again. This was 
about the year 1530, she being twenty years old and he at 
least fifty. His first wife had been dead about twelve years 
when he married another Anne, this time the daughter of 
Sir William Rede, of Boarstall, Bucks. 

Little presents to his mother-in-law from time to time figure 
comically in his accounts. “For two pair of knit sleeves to give 
to my Lady Rede 2s. 6d. Jtem, paid for 40 oranges for my 
Lady Rede 4a. Jtem, paid for six gallons and a pottle of sack 
5s. 5d. a firkin 8d. Jtem, paid for an ell and ¥% of canvas to 
truss it in 6a, sent to my Lady Rede of gifts.” The accounts 
seem to show that his wife’s brother Austin and her sisters 
Bridget and Margaret, became members of his family, for there 
are homely entries of linen for Austin’s shirts and buckram 
(save the mark) for Margaret’s smocks; and while he was in 
prison he paid for a yard of yellow Briges [Bruges] satin for 
Margaret and Bridget’s sleeves. Indeed Austin Rede was 
otherwise called Austin Fortescue. He must have gone to 
Winchester, for three books were sent there to him, and 
Sir Adrian makes a payment in July 1533 to the Warden of 
New College at Winchester 33s. 4d. 

Sir Adrian’s second wife bore him three sons, John, who 
became Queen Elizabeth’s Privy Councillor, Thomas and 
Anthony, and two daughters Mary and Elizabeth. The birth 
of his second son is entered thus in his manuscript book, now 
in the Bodleian : 
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Thomas Fortescue, second son to Sir Adrian Fortescue knight, 
was born at Shirburn in the county of Oxford the Wednesday, being the 
13th day of May in the 26th year of King Henry the Eighth, Anno Dii 
1534, Hora secunda post meridiem. Godfathers at the Baptism were 
Thomas Rede, Thomas Whitton ; Godmother the Lady Williams ; God- 
father at the Confirmation the Bishop of Oxon, that was Abbot of 
Thame. 


The latter portion, at all events, of this entry was not written 
by Sir Adrian, for his martyrdom was in 1539, and the see of 
Oxford was not erected by Henry the Eighth before 1541, when 
Robert King, the last Abbot of Osney, was appointed to it. 
Confirmation followed in those days at once upon Baptism, and 
the list of Sponsors in Henry the Eighth’s time always concludes 
with the Godfather or Godmother, according to the sex of the 
child, “at the bishopping.” 

The children figure very curiously in the accounts. In the 
March and April before the birth of the second son, Sir Adrian 
gave “to Richard Ford's wife at my seeing my young son 4s. 8d. 
Given to Ford’s wife the 8th day of April in reward [that is, as a 
gift] at Shirburn 3s. 8d. Fora girdle for Ford’s wife 20d. For 
an apron of worsted, wrought with gold, for Ford’s wife, given 
her by my wife 2s.6d.” It would seem as though the eldest boy 
had been sent out to nurse, as undoubtedly the younger children 
were for a time when Stonor was handed over to Sir Walter, 
for we have then in the margin of the account-book “children’s 
board” to these entries. “Paid for a month to Thomas Fortescue 
his norise [xourrice, nurse], beginning the 4th day of September 
2s. 8d. Jtem, paid for a month for Mary Fortescue to W. 
Thomas, begining the roth day of September 3s. 4a. tem, paid 
for Thomas Fortescue’s nursing for two months, ending the 27th 
day of November 5s. 8d. Jtem, paid to W. Thomas's wife, for 
Mary Fortescue her board, one month ending at Hallow-tide 
3s. 4d. Item, given to her when she carried her to my Lady 
Rede the — day of October and there delivered her 20a.” We 
have other homely entries about the children. “For two pair of 
schone [shoes] to my daughter Mary 4d. A bonnet for John 
Fortescue, bought at Reading Fair 8¢. A bonnet for Thomas 
Fortescue 2s. 8d. For two night bonnets for Thomas my son 
10d.” 

We are now close upon the time of what Sir Adrian calls 
his “trobilles,” the troubles that came upon him through the 
King’s proceedings in religion. Certainly it would not appear 
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that Sir Adrian precipitated matters. His name appears amongst 
those to whom lands were assigned out of Wolsey’s possessions 
on his disgrace in July, 1530, and this does not seem like being 
in the King’s bad books. On the occasion of the Coronation of 
Anne Boleyn, who it will be remembered was Sir Adrian’s first 
cousin, his name occurs! more than once. He is among the 
knights and gentlemen appointed to be servitors “to attend upon 
the Queen’s grace, the Bishop and the ladies sitting at the 
Queen’s board in the Great Hall at Westminster ;” and later 
on, in the same document, he is appointed one of the servitors 
to the Archbishop, Thomas Cranmer to wit. Still more marked 
is the entry in his accounts? of 3s. 4d. “to the King’s messenger 
on the 20th of September, 1533, for bringing the Queen’s letter 
of the Princess Grace’s birth, dated at Greenwich, the 7th”— 
the Princess Grace, who was born at Greenwich on that day, 
being the future Queen Elizabeth. Surely Anne Boleyn did not 
send her letters by King’s messengers on such an occasion to 
many knights of Sir Adrian’s position. It seems plain that 
though he must have known full well that his cousin’s marriage 
with a man whose wife was alive was no marriage, he thought it 
no business of his, in the words* of Sir Thomas More, “to 
murmur at it or dispute upon it.” Besides, it must be 
remembered that sentence was not given by the Pope, 
declaring Queen Catherine’s marriage valid, till March 23, 
1534. There is no other indication of vacillation on Sir 
Adrian’s part—not even the purchase for 10d. of the Plow- 
man's Tale and Colyn Clowte,* nor the fancy for the Plowman’s 
Tale that made him transcribe the greater part of it. A man 
may buy and read books that all the world is talking of, and 
yet not agree with all that he reads. Sir Adrian bought 
other books too, but not very many. He gave 3d. “for two 
prognostications,® and a book of algrym” [arithmetic]; “for 
five small English books 9d@.; for a large matins book for 


1 Calendar, Henry VI/J, vol. 6, n. 562. Anne Boleyn was crowned June 1, 
1533. Cranmer had been consecrated on the 30th of March. 

2 Calendar, Henry VIII. vol. 7, n. 243. 

3 Calendar, Henry VI1I, vol. 7. n. 289. 

* “Hereafter followeth a little book called Colyn Clout, compiled by Master 
[John] Skelton, Poet Laureate,” London. In 8vo, without date. Skelton died 
in 1529. 

5 Nothing apparently but a kind of barometer. ‘‘ Prognostications” appear 
more than once in the Privy Purse Expenses of Henry the Seventh, and among the 
effects of Henry the Eighth was a ‘‘ Prognostication covered with green velvet” 
(Excerpta Historica, part i. p. 88). 
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myself 16d.” “Ttem, for two psalters 18a, and for ink %d.” 
“The book of the Acts of Parliament anno 25°” cost him 
1o¢. Another time the entry is “for filling the ink bottle 4d. ; 
for ten quires of fine paper, 144 a ream 6d.” 

We have seen that Sir Adrian was admitted into the 
fraternity of the Black Friars at Oxford in July, 1533. He 
had previously taken a still more important step than this, 
for in 1532 he was admitted a Knight of St. John of Jerusalem, 
That distinguished military Order had been driven from Rhodes 
in 1522, and had acquired the island of Malta from the 
Emperor in 1530. Sir Adrian will have been received by Sir 
William Weston, at that time Lord Prior of the Knights of 
St. John, whose heart was broken, eight years after Sir Adrian 
joined the Order, by its destruction in England and the confisca- 
tion of its possessions.6 As Sir Adrian was a married man, he 
could only have been admitted as a Knight of Devotion ; unlike 
in this respect to his fellow-martyr, Sir Thomas Dingley, a 
Knight of Justice, preceptor of the commandery of Baddysley 
and Mayne at the time of the suppression.’ 

There is some further knowledge of Sir Adrian Fortescue’s 
life during the interval before the storm burst, to be learned from 
this book of accounts. We begin with January, 1534, when he 
received from John Ford the rents of his lands in Devon. His 
bailiff accounts to him for the rents of his manors of Redyng 
and Beneschevys, Watcombe and Watlington, Stonor and 
Rushall. There is mention also of estates in Suffolk and Essex, 
for which his son-in-law, Lord Wentworth, paid him rent. He 
received 100 marks from the executors of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, William Warham, who died August 23, 1532. He 
took his greyhounds from Stonor to Shirburn at the beginning 
of 1534. On the 23rd of January he rode to London, 


6 The Knights did not resign their goods into the King’s hands, and they were 
suppressed by Act of Parliament. ‘‘ Will. Weston, Knight, Prior of the Hospital 
of St. John of Jerusalem in England, during his life to have an annual rent of 1000/, 
and such reasonable portion of the goods and chattels of the said house as the King 
shall appoint him.” This Parliament met on the 18th of April, 1540, and ‘‘on the 7th 
of May Sir Will. Weston, Knight, Lord Prior of St.John of Jerusalem without Smith- 
field, died, and never received any part of his pension; and the King took all the 
lands that belonged to that house and that Order into his hands to the augmentation 
ef his Crown, and gave [of] it to every of the challengers above written [at a Jousting 
at Westminster on May Day] for a reward of their valiantness 100 marks and a house 
to dwell in of yearly revenues out of the said lands for ever” (Stowe, Chronicles, 
PP- 579, 580). ‘*Cade, a barrel of 500 herrings or of 1,000 sprats” (Zucyc. Dict.). 
7 Calendar, Henry VIII. vol. 7. nn. 1138, 1675. 
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taking in his purse from Shirburn 22/ 6s. 8d.; he stopped 
on the way at Colnbrook, and he took with him Master 
Chamberlayne, whose costs he paid. He probably found 
London in a fog, as his first payment was 6d. for a torch- 
link. His horses were sent home by Robin and Thome 
his servants. His first business in London was to lay in a 
stock of meagre food, which he calls “Lent stuff,” on which 
he expended § 4/. gs. 2d., and this he sent home by the Thames. 
In London he stayed at “his lodgings,” that is to say, a 
house in Blackfriars rented by him, the rent® paid for which 
the Easter following was 16s. 8¢. He was in London twenty 
days, and amongst his payments we find 12d. “to the grooms in 
the King’s chamber,” which seems to mean that he had an 
audience of the King. He had law business in London, and 
some of it seems to have been in the Ecclesiastical Court, for 
in accordance with the custom of the age, he sends a present 
to Cranmer’ Chancellor, John Cox, LL.D.; and a curious 
present it was: “for wyne and orange pyys [pies] sent to 
Doctor Cokkes on Friday 2s. 4d. Sent thither on Saturday, 
at night, Ipocras’® [and] wafers 3s.” He bought a bonnet of 
velvet for his wife for 24s. and two yards of fine holland for 
her “cresomes ’—probably the chrisom cloth for her children’s 
christenings. Sir Adrian rode home taking with him his cousin 
Lewis Fortescue, who was afterwards a Baron of the Exchequer, 
whose law services he wanted for the coming Oxford Assizes, in 
some suit of his against one Ambrose Pope. Among the 
expenses of his stay at Oxford for the Assizes, now and again 
later, he mentions “to the friars and crier 8d.” What they had 
8 **A barrel and half of white herrings 24s. A cade [cadus] of red herrings 7s. 
3 cades of sprats 4s. 6¢@. 2 couple of beaten stock fishes 8s. 4d. 6 salmon Ios. 
40 salt eels 145. 4¢. Half a barrel to put them in 6¢. 2 baskets and cord Iod. 
An ell of canvas 4d. for the wharfage and water bailiff 4¢. 2 ropes of great onions 
10d, 100 oranges 10d., and for 24 sweet oranges 8¢, For a piece of figs dodes (?) 
containing 30/és. 2s. 6d. 30/bs. of raisins 2s. 6¢. 10/és. of almonds 2s, 6d. 6 dbs. 
wine of sugar 2s. 3¢. 6 /bs. of prunes 6¢, A basket and line 4d, 2 hogsheads of claret 
50s., and costs 87.” ‘* Cade, a barrel of 500 herrings or of 1000 sprats” (Encyc. Dict.). 
® His landlord was Richard Bishop, his tailor, who made his black gown and his 
riding coat for 2s. each, and who was useful to him in other ways, as he paid him for 
the carriage of his wood (making him a present of two loads of billets, besides his 
145. 8d.), and ‘‘for a Malmesey vessel and a pottle [2 quarts] to fill it 16¢.” Sir 
Adrian paid 6s. §¢ ‘‘to the parson for the tithe of my house rent at London, after 
[at the rate of] 11d. of the noble [6s. 8¢.], of 1o/. 16s. 8d. old rents, and due for 
one year at Easter anno xxvto. RR. Henr. viijti-” [1533]. 
10 Hippocras, a beverage composed of wine with spices and sugar, strained 
through a cloth. It is said to have taken its name from ‘‘ Hippocrates’ sleeve,” the 
term apothecaries gave to a strainer ( Ha//iwel/), 
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to do with one another, that they should twice be linked 
together, does not appear. It must not be overlooked that 
our Knight, on the occasion of his visit to London, “gained 
at play 7/. 3s. 3%d.” which was a very considerable sum at that 
period. 

Then came another short journey to London for a few days 
in the month of March; and on his return a journey into 
Gloucestershire, with six servants, to purchase the manor of 
Lasborow, near Tetbury, from William Nevyle, Esq., and to 
take possession of that of Bradeston, which he had previously 
bought. He started on Friday, the 20th of March, dined at 
Abingdon and slept at Faringdon; the next day, Saturday, 
he dined at Cyrsyter [Cirencester], stopped at Tetbury and 
Lasborow, and slept at Bradeston, where his farmer and the 
Warden of Bradeston entertained him. He reckoned that 
it cost the farmer 10s. 9d. and the Warden 29s. 2¢@. He spent 
Saturday night and all Sunday here, and Monday and Tuesday 
he was at Lasborow. He there dined with Mr. Nicholas Wyke, 
of whom he bought 1,500 sheep, and he gave 7s. to John 
Boughton and William Cox of Burton who came to view 
them. The next day was Lady Day, on which he heard 
Mass at Faringdon, and the 18d. he has entered for it was 
probably his offering at it. He dined that day at Abingdon 
and slept at Fairford “on our Lady Day at night.” The next 
day home. 

Poor man! When he got home he found Swallow, the 
King’s messenger, waiting for him, bringing him Mr. Cromwell’s 
letters to come to the King’s Grace; and, paying the messenger 
3s. 4d., he started for London that day and remained there till 
the 30th of March, “ Monday the morrow after Palm Sunday, 
that is five [days] in all on’t, 28s.,” which he enters as his 
“costs to and at London in Passion week.” What he was 
summoned for we do not know, but the Parliament which 
had passed the Act of Succession was prorogued on the 
same 30th of March, “and there every lord, knight and 
burgess and all other were sworn to the Act of Succes- 
sion and subscribed their hands to a parchment fixed to the 
same.” |! The oath was imposed by an Act passed on the 
very last day of the session. It was on the 13th of April that 
Blessed John Fisher and Blessed Thomas More refused to take 
the oath of succession, and went into the imprisonment from 
1 Holinshed, vol. 3, p. 792. 
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which death set them free more than a year later. It is not 
known that Sir Adrian was called upon to take the oath of 
succession, but he must have returned home with a lively 
consciousness of coming dangers. “During the Parliament 
time every Sunday at Paul’s Cross preached a _ Bishop, 
declaring the Pope not to be supreme head of the Church.” ” 
The Act of Supremacy was not passed until the next Parliament 
which met in November, but there was quite enough in these 
sermons and in the Acts of Parliament of 1533-4 which he 
bought and took home with him, and especially in the terms of 
the oath of succession, to make him resolve to be prepared. 

He came home by Assenden, staying at Hochtyde Court, 
and on his return to Shirburn, he gave presents “to the wives” 
of the neighbouring parishes, Salley, Pishull, Pirton and Shir- 
burn “for the church.” He also gave “to the bonfires, to 
drink, besides wood, 8d. To the wives to drink on St. Thomas’s 
even at the fire 8d.”'8 Again his stay at home was very short, 
for on the 29th of April he started once more for London. This 
time his business was the conclusion of his lawsuit with Sir 
Walter Stonor. He was met on reaching London by two 
King’s messengers, and he enters in his accounts the names 
of the lawyers* he employs and the fees he gives them “ for 
devising answers to Sir Walter Stonor’s articles.” His own 
plea was that “by the courtesy of England” he was entitled 
to his wife’s property for his life and her children after him. 
He went to Greenwich, where the King probably was, on 
Ascension Day, again on the Friday, and on Sunday, the roth 
of May, paying a couple of shillings boat hire each time. 

12 Holinshed, vol. 3, p. 792. 

13 The eve of the Translation of St. Thomas, July 6, seems to have been thus 
kept. For instance, at Canterbury, in the accounts of the City Chamberlain, we 
have ‘1517-18. For 10/és. of gunpowder against the watch on St. Thomas’s even, 
pretium libre 8d. 1521-2. For a staff and a banner to bear before the mayor’s 
pikes and the guns on St. Thomas’s eve. 1527-8. For 9 /és. of corn powder for 
the watch on St. Thomas’s even (Dr. Brigstocke Sheppard’s report; Hist. MSS. 
Commission, 9th rep. App. p. 152). The First Vespers were always solemnly kept. 
Thus in 1504 the offerings at ‘‘the Martyrdom” in Canterbury Cathedral were, 
on the eve 7s., and the feast of the Translation 3s. 4d. (bid. p. 126), It was on 
the eve that Blessed Thomas More was martyred. ‘‘ To-morrow,” he wrote to 
his daughter Margaret, ‘‘is St. Thomas of Canterbury’s eve, and the Utas [octave 
day] of St.Peter ; and therefore to-morrow I long to go to God.” 

14 Given to Mr. Brown and Mr. Chenley and Sir H. Wingfield 20;., and to 
Bradshawe 1os., and to Mr. Baldwyn 55. for a drawing and devising of the answer 
to Sir Walter Stonor’s articles, 35s. Paid for writing the answer to the articles of 


Stonor 2s. Paid for the copy of the same articles 20d. Given to the Processar to 
stay all the actions 55. 
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Among his various expenses we have the simple entry, “ Paid 
for 4 pair of small shoon for my little son John and Mary 112.” 
His costs in London were 4/. 8s. for himself and two servants, 
and he reached home once more on the 22nd of May. During 
this absence his second son Thomas was born. 

On the oth of June he set out for London again and he 
returned on Sunday the 21st. On the 3rd of July his face was 
turned towards London once more, and in the midst of this 
absence he paid 8d. “for carrying a letter to my wife in haste.” 
His business in the Archbishop’s Court must now have ended, 
for he enters, ‘Given to Mr. Chancellor Dr. Cox’s servants to 
make merry 4s. 8d. For writing the two acquittances and 
releases 2s. Given to Mr. Dr. Cox’s porter 4@.”. His return 
home this time was on the r1th of July. 

After attending the Assizes at Oxford to carry on his suit 
against Ambrose Pope, he returned to Shirburn, and after the 
entry, “for laces for the maidens 4d,” he quietly records: 
“ Memorandum. Here I was committed to the Knight 
Marshal’s ward at Woodstock,” on the 29th of August, 1534. 
Vaughan, the groom of the King’s chamber, came for him 
to Shirburn, and got 5s. for his fee. They started off by 
Watlington, and there they had to wait for the horses to be 
shod, which cost 18¢. Then on to Woodstock, where he paid 
for his servants’ dinner and for “horsemeat”—in another place 
he called it “horsebread”—16d. To appear before the 
authorities he had to change his riding dress, so he records, 
“Given for house room at Sygewykes [Sedgwick’s] to shift me 
in, 12a.” He received orders to leave Woodstock, for his costs 
were 8s. “at Thame that Saturday at night,” and 6s. 8d. he had 
to pay “to a man who was sent to fetch me again back to 
Woodstock and to Sir Thomas Wentworth’s servant ;” and so 
next comes a payment of 8d. this time “to Sygewyke’s wife 
again for room at Woodstock,” and then he is at Thame on 
Sunday at night, paying 9s.; and 16d. was “given to the 
priest to say Mass two days at my inn.” It is curious to see 
that Mass was said for Sir Adrian “at his inn,” both at 
Woodstock and at Thame, for he was not two nights in any 
one place. Was the prisoner not allowed to hear Mass in the 
church? For prisoner he was, travelling in the custody of 
Richard Wentworth, the Knight Marshal’s namesake and 
servant, as a gift to whom his wife here gave 20d. Lady 
Fortescue will have come to Thame to meet him, anxious 
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to know the result of the examination to which he was 
subjected at Woodstock, and doubly anxious on account of the 
delay caused by his recall there after he had once left it. The 
payments at Thame are heavy because Lady Fortescue was 
there. The gift to the officer in charge of him is in perfect 
keeping with the ways of the time; and it was always most 
galling to have to pay pursuivants and King’s messengers when 
they were most unwelcome. 

On Monday night he was at Uxbridge, and from the double 
cost 4s. it is plain that he paid his warder’s expenses, as well as 
his own. On Tuesday, the 1st of September, he went from 
Uxbridge to his lodging and Southwark by boat for 5d. and his 
“gear,” that is his luggage cost 1d. more than himself. That same 
day then, he was taken to the Marshalsea Prison, which was in 
Southwark. When he got there he had to send out for sixpenny- 
worth of “trussing cord to truss his beds,” and he bought ten 
faggots for 4d. and two /ds. of candles for 3¢. His dinner was at his 
lodging on Wednesday, and it cost him 12d., and ‘“‘a quart of wine 
on Wednesday at dinner 2¢.” The quart of wine seems to have 
lasted him for three days, if not four; for his next entry for his 
food is “wine on Saturday, at night, and pears and beer 6d. ;” 
and then he laid in something of a stock, “ wine on Sunday and 
pears 16d.” and he gave the same sum to his man, Robin, who 
brought him venison and “a fardell,” a parcel of provision for 
his wants, sent by the good wife at home. “Thome,” his other 
man, stayed with him all the time of his imprisonment,—Thomas 
Honychirch was his name: and another man, John Hawcliff, 
came from Shirburn through “Wykm” (Wycombe) to London, 
but on the 13th of September he received his year’s wages in 
full, “for he shall be shortly married,” and he “went clearly 
from me on Wednesday, the 23rd,” having been three weeks 
in the prison with his master. Sir Adrian paid the Knight 
Marshal 10s. a week for his own board, and 3s. 4a. a week for 
each of his men. On the roth of September he had Mr. 
Whitton to sup with him, his second boy’s godfather, the old 
friend who had accompanied him ten years before, when he 
carried his wife’s body to Bisham. That supper cost him 2s. 7d, 
and he spent 2s. “for wine and nuts on Sunday and Holy Rood 
day [Monday, the 14th] in all, with part thereof given to Mr. 
Prior at my two suppers with him.” This was probably Robert 
Strowddyll, Prior of the Dominicans, with whom he will have 
been intimate in consequence of the nearness of his house in 
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London to the Convent of the Black Friars.5 Prior Strowddyll, 
alas, had signed the repudiation of the Pope and the acknow- 
ledgment of the King’s Supremacy on the 17th of the pre- 
ceding April. 

Lady Fortescue was at Woodstock “at St. Matthew’s-tide in 
September,” where the Court was, and Dolphin brought his 
master letters, we may well suppose that they were from her, 
on Michaelmas Day. They were followed by herself on 
Thursday, the 1st of October, and 31s. 9%d. were her “costs 
with four servants and three horses at London from Thursday 
afternoon to Monday in the morning, in all, besides her baiting 
at Colnbrook the 5th day of October.” It was an awkward time 
for the heads of the family to be absent from home, for Stonor 
was now being given up. Mr. Richard Crispe wrote “the 
Inventory indented of the deliverance of Stonor Place,” 
divers persons were paid “to help to truss stuff at Stonor,” 
the cattle were driven and marked at removing, and carts were 
hired for 28s. to carry his stuff and goods from Stonor at 
Michaelmas, “besides gift carts and mine own two carts.” 
Lady Fortescue saw to it, but she wanted to be with her 
husband in prison, and so no wonder that her baby was put 
out to nurse and her little Mary sent to the care of her mother, 
Lady Rede. 

On the 18th of October Sir Thomas Wentworth rode 
northward, the prisoner having been five weeks and two days 
in his custody. Accounts were settled between them and a 
new arrangement made. “Thenceforth I boarded myself 
and provided for all manner of necessaries for myself, my 
wife, my servants, and for all other zz the house there, at my 
charge, as it appeareth in the household book there, entered 
and written, at the desire and request of the same Sir Thomas, 
and so continued during the time of my being in his ward 
and custody.” Lord Clermont understands this to mean that 
Sir Adrian went to live in his own house, but if that had been 
so, the whole entry was needless, “The house there” was 
evidently the Marshalsea, and “the household book there” 


15 Stowe says that the Dominican Friars ‘‘ sometime had their house in Olde-lorne 
{Holborn], where they remained for the space of fifty-five years, and then in the year 
1276 Gregory Rocksley, mayor, and the Barons of this city, granted and gave to 
Robert Kilwarby, Archbishop of Canterbury, two lanes or ways next the street of 
Baynard’s Castle and also the Tower of Mountfichet, to be destroyed; in place of 
which the said Robert builded the late new Church of the Black Friars, and placed 
them therein” (Survey of London, 1603, p. 341). 
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that kept by the Under-Marshal. At the time of this change 
Sir Adrian gave Richard Wentworth “a lion and a collar” 
that cost 12d., and he contributed 8d. to Mrs. Under-Marshal 
to her servant’s marriage offering. “/¢tem, paid to Sir Thomas 
Wentworth’s servants for going three times with me to my house 
12d.” 

His wife then came to live with him at the Marshalsea, and 
he bought “a low turned chair” for her. His servants, Richard 
Gregory and John Horsman had new tawny liveries that 
Michaelmas, and among many domestic entries, we have “a 
lye pot and two pictures of our Lady,” and “a holy water 
stoup of pewter with the sprinkler,” to give the place a 
Christian look. And there the sad year ran out. The kind- 
hearted old knight “lent to Harry, Sir Thomas Darcy his 
servant, to be repaid by his master or by him, to help him 
out of the King’s Bench, in ward for a fray in Southwark, 
7s. 6d.” And there are New Year's gifts. “A velvet bonnet 
for to give Mrs, Marshall, 11s.” and “a dozen gloves to give 
Mr. Marshall, 3s."—more probably, it would seem, Mrs. Under- 
Marshal was the recipient; and Mr. Mynton had 20d. and two 
young boys 8¢.—New Year's gifts, be it noted, not Christmas 
boxes. 

An entry respecting Lady Fortescue is significant. “For 
my wife’s boat hire to Greenwich before Christmas, and three 
times in Christmas, and on Sunday after Christmas, 10s.” 
From which we gather that the Court was at Greenwich 
that Christmas, and that Lady Fortescue went there again 
and again to intercede for her husband. 

The account-book now comes to an end, and I hope that 
my readers are as sorry as I am. The last entry is “paid for 
the Acts of this last Parliament 7@,,” and a very bad seven 
pennyworth they were. The 3rd of November the Parliament 
began again,” says Holinshed, “in the which was concluded 
the Act of Supremacy, which authorized the King’s Highness 
to be Supreme Head of the Church of England, and the 
authority of the Pope abolished out of the realm.” It would 
take a higher power than Parliament to do either the one or 
the other, and Sir Adrian Fortescue died for his faith in Him 
whose acts Parliament was not competent to repeal. 

But the end was not quite yet. How long Sir Adrian 
continued in the custody of the Knight Marshal we do not 
know ; but the last date mentioned in his accounts is Shrove 
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Sunday, or the Sunday before Lent [Feb. 7], 1535, when he 
paid Richard Hall for “his costs home.” He will probably 
have been no longer a prisoner on the 4th of May, when Blessed 
Richard Reynolds, the three Carthusian priors, and John Hales 
were martyred at Tyburn, or on the 19th of June, when three 
other Blessed Carthusian martyrs were executed, and again on 
the 22nd of June and the 6th of July, when Blessed John Fisher 
and Blessed Thomas More were beheaded. Whether he was a 
prisoner in London or a free man at home, he knew what these 
events foreboded. 

The year 1536 came, and on the 7th of January, Catherine 
of Arragon, the ill-used Queen of England, died. On the 19th 
of May Anne Boleyn was beheaded, and on the following day 
Henry married Jane Seymour. 

Sir Adrian Fortescue possessed a Missal, which it is hoped 
yet exists’® to be regarded as the relic of a Martyr. It was, of 
course, according to the Sarum rite, a book printed at Rouen in 
1510. In it he had entered his father’s odz¢, and that of his first 
wife; and it bore the words, in his own handwriting, Lzder 
pertinet Adriano Fortescu militt, This Missal serves to record Sir 
Adrian’s opposition to the religious pretensions of King Henry 
the Eighth. It has inserted in it, “An order and form of 
bidding of beads by the King’s commandment, anno 1536,” 
the year after the deaths of our first Blessed Martyrs, the 
year of the deaths of Anne Boleyn and of her victim, Queen 
Catherine of Arragon, the year of Henry’s marriage to Jane 
Seymour. Through the words that are printed here in italics 
Sir Adrian Fortescue drew his pen, an act that was high treason 
by King Henry’s laws. 


Ye shall pray for the whole congregation of Christ’s Church, and 
especially for this Church of England. 

Wherein I first commend 70 your devout prayers the King’s most 
excellent Majesty, Supreme Head immediately under God of the spirituality 
and temporality of the same Church, and the most noble and virtuous 
Lady, Queen Jane, his most lawful wife. 

Secondly, ye shall pray for the Clergy, and Lords temporal and 
Commons of this realm, beseeching Almighty God to give every one 
of them in his degree grace to use themselves in such wise as may be 
to His contentation, the King’s honour, and the weal of the realm. 


16 When Nichols was compiling his History of Lancashire, this missal was 
the property of the representative of Sir Adrian’s family, Mr. Fortescue Turville, 
of Husbands Bosworth. 
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“Thirdly, ye shall pray for the souls that be departed, abiding the 
mercy of Almighty God, that it may please Him the rather at the con- 
templation of our prayers to grant them the fruition of His presence. 

““God save the King.” 


All is now very nearly told. We have already seen that 
on March 14, 1538, he bought for 29s. 6d. a marble tomb 
and another great laystone at the pulling down of Abingdon 
Abbey Church,” and he left it with William Wykes, “dwelling 
in Abingdon, at the sign of the White Hart.” Perhaps he meant 
it for his own tomb, but his body was to receive no honour from 
men. 

In February, 1539, he was arrested. On the 1oth he wrote 
from London a letter to Henry Bourchier, Earl of Essex,!’ 
begging him earnestly to relieve him of a charge of 100/. due 
to the Crown by Lord Essex, for which he was being sued as 
one of his sureties, and he wrote on the same subject to Thomas 
Knyghton, Gent., dwelling at Bayford in Hertfordshire, signing 
it “with the hand of your old loving and acquainted friend, 
Adryan Fortescue, Kt.” If April 17, 1539, as Sir Harris 
Nicolas gives it, were the correct date for Cromwell’s elevation 
to the Earldrom of Essex, his predecessor in the title must have 
died before Sir Adrian. But Stowe and Wriothesley show 
plainly that Lord Essex died in the following year : 


The 12th day of March, which was Friday before Passion Sunday, 
this year [1540] the Earl of Essex riding, a young horse by misfortune 
cast him and brake his neck at his place in Essex, which was great pity. 
This year also, the rgth day of March, the good Earl of Oxford [Sir 
John de Vere] died at his manor in Essex, which Earl was High Cham- 
berlain of England.}§ 


Hence it follows that Cromwell was not made Earl of Essex 
and High Chamberlain in 1539, but in 1540. It might well 
have been thought to have been the earlier year, for it seems 
almost incredible that his Act of Attainder should have been 
passed just two months after his elevation to the peerage. The 
attainder of Cromwell was unanimously passed by Parliament 


17 The Earl had long been on these terms with the Fortescues. ‘July 1, 1511, 
Henry Bourchier Earl of Essex and John Fortescue of Punsborne ir the county of 
Hertford, Esquire [Sir Adrian’s father], are bound by an obligation to pay 1,514/. 
within two months” (Henry VIII. accounts, Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 21,480. Henry 
Earl of Essex to Cromwell). Sir Adrian Fortescue and others who are bound with 
him to the King in 100 marks, call extremely upon him to save them harmless. June 
9, 1533 (Calendar, Henry VIII. vol. 6, n. 611). 

#8 Wriothesley’s Chronicle, Camden Society, 1875, p. 113. 
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on the 19th of June, and he was beheaded on the 28th of July, 
1540. 

To return to 1539, and Sir Adrian Fortescue. It must have 
been on the 14th of February that he was sent to the Tower, 
for a letter to Arthur Plantagenet Viscount Lisle, from a 
servant of his, named John Husee, dated’ the 17th, says 
that “within these three days Sir Adrian Fortescue has been 
committed to the Tower and shall lose his head.” On 
the 18th an Inventory was made of all his furniture, as well 
of his house at Brightwell, as of his “lodging beside the 
Black Friars in London.” On the 28th of June, that is between 
his attainder and his death, his plate was seized by the King, 
and it is entered by John Williams, Master and Treasurer of his 
Grace’s jewels, in the list of plate received for his Majesty’s use 
from divers and sundry surrendered monasteries. It consisted 
of two basons and two ewers parcel gilt, weighing 16402. and 
two pots parcel gilt, weighing 840z. The family must have 
succeeded in saving the greater part of Sir Adrian’s plate and 
other property from confiscation. 

Parliament met at Westminster on Monday, April 28, 1539. 
The work that Henry and Cromwell, his Vicar-General in 
spiritualities, wanted of it was the suppression of the greater 
monasteries, and this work it performed. It was therefore the 
last Parliament in which the Abbots sat as Peers. In this 
Parliament an entirely new proceeding was introduced, by which 
sentence of death might be passed, without any trial of the 
person accused, without evidence or any defence. Sir Thomas 
Gaudy, himself a Judge, told Sir Edward Coke that Cromwell 
sent for the Judges and asked them whether Parliament had the 
power to condemn persons without a hearing; and that the 
Judges answered that it was a nice and a dangerous question, 
that equity, justice and all laws required that the accused should 
be heard ; that, however, Parliament being the supreme court of 
the realm, from which there could be no appeal, the validity of 
their sentences, of what nature soever they were, could not be 
questioned. This was only saying, in other words, that the 
Parliament would therein commit an injustice for which it could 
not be called to account. 

Of this proceeding Coke wrote: “Although I question 
not the power of the Parliament, for without doubt the 
attainder stands good in law, yet I say of this manner of 

19 The Calendar, Henry VIII. vol. 8, n. 231, places this letter in 1535. 
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proceeding, auferat oblivio, si potest; st non, utrumque silentium 
zegat. For the more high and absolute the jurisdiction of any 
court is, the more just and honourable it ought to be in its 
proceedings, in order to give examples of justice to inferior 
courts.” And even Bishop Burnet says that “these and other 
‘such Acts of Attainder were of a strange and an unheard of 
nature ; it is a blemish never to be washed off, and which can- 
not be enough condemned, and it was a breach of the most 
sacred and unalterable rules of justice never to be excused.” 

This Parliament, which suppressed the religious houses and 
passed the Six Articles, the most servile Parliament that ever 
sat in England, adopted at Cromwell’s bidding the device by 
which Cromwell himself just a year later was condemned 
‘unheard. Margaret, Countess of Salisbury, first cousin to the 
King’s mother, her son, Reginald Cardinal Pole, styled “one 
Reginald Pole, late Dean of Exeter,” Gertrude” the widow of 
the recently executed Marquess of Exeter, Sir Adrian Fortescue 
and Sir Thomas Dingley, were with some others attainted of 
high treason without trial. The accusation against the Blessed 
Margaret was that certain Bulls from Rome were found at 
Cowdray, Lord Southampton’s house, where she had _ been 
detained as a prisoner; that she kept up correspondence with 
her son the Cardinal, and that she forbade her tenants to 
ihave the New Testament in English in their houses. For all 
evidence on the day of the third reading of the Bill of Attainder, 
Cromwell, the Vicar-General stood up in the house and showed 
openly a certain habit, made of white silk, which was found by 
the Lord Admiral in the linen wardrobe of the Countess of 
Salisbury, on the forepart of which was embroidered the arms 
of England, and on the back part of it was the device of the 
Five Wounds of our Saviour, the Blessed Sacrament, and I.H.S. 
in the midst. 

On the Parliamentary Roll is the attainder of Adrian Fortescue 
of Brightwell, Oxon, for sedition," and that of Sir Thomas 
Dingley, Knight of St.John of Jerusalem, with Robert Granceter, 
merchant, for going to several foreign princes and persuading 
them to make war with the King. Sir Adrian and Hugh 
Vaughan of Bekener, who is mentioned on the Roll with the 


20 Her attainder was reversed in Mary’s first Parliament. 

*l The Parliamentary History of England, London, 1751, vol. 3, p. 141. Cobbett 
in his edition of this book has omitted all mention of Sir Adrian’s attainder, but he 
srelates it in his State Trials. 
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Countess of Salisbury were condemned as “confederates of the 
above.” The “above,” besides those mentioned, include Nicholas 
Throgmorton, John Helyard, clerk, Thomas Goldwell, clerk,” 
William Peto of West Greenwich, Observant, who have not 
only “adhered themselves to the Bishop of Rome,” but “have 
taken and perceived worldly promotions of the gift of the same 
Bishop of Rome,” which was true certainly of Cardinal Pole, 
“and also stirred up the people against the King,” which was 
true of none of them. The Bill of Attainder was brought in 
and read twice on the 1oth of May, and the third time on the 
day following. 

“The 8th of July,” says John Stowe, “Griffith Clark, Vicar 
of Wandsworth, with his chaplain and his servant, and Friar 
Waire, were all four hanged and quartered at St. Thomas 
Waterings. The 1oth of July Sir Adrian Fortescue and Thomas 
Dingley were beheaded.” The Grey Friars Chronicle says that, 
on “the oth day of July was beheaded at Tower Hill Master 
Foskew and Master Dyngle, Knights; and that same day was 
drawn to Tyburn two of their servants, and there hanged and 
quartered for treason.” Charles Wriothesley, Windsor Herald, 
in his Chronicle, also gives the day as the 9th of July, and he 
too makes mention of the execution for treason of the two 
serving men. The Knights of St. John give the 8th of July 
as the day of the martyrdom, but Sander gives the same date 
as Stowe. Blessed Margaret Pole, the last of the line and name 
of the Plantagenets, was kept in the Tower for two years more 
by her cruel kinsman, and there her head was hacked off on 
May 27, 154!. 

That the two Knights should have died by beheading 
instead of the frightful death with which English law punished 
high treason, can have been only by the King’s having extended 
to them the “ mercy” that he had shown to Sir Thomas More ; 
which had caused Blessed Thomas to answer, “God forbid that 
the King should use any more such mercy unto any of my 
friends, and God bless all my posterity from such pardons.” 
However it was a real mercy to be spared the horrors of 
Tyburn, though there was cruelty enough remaining in any 
form of death undeserved. 

A third Knight of the Order of St. John was martyred in 


“2 IT am not aware that it has ever been noticed that Thomas Goldwell, afierwards 
Bishop of St. Asaph, was attainted in his absence at this time. I can find no record 
of the reversal of that attainder by Parliament in Queen Mary’s reign. 
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the same year with Blessed Margaret of Salisbury. “The 1st 
of July” [1541], says Stowe, “Sir David Genson, Knight of 
the Rhodes, was drawn through Southwark to St. Thomas of 
Waterings and there executed for the Supremacy.” Charles 
Wriothesley * writes as if he knew the Martyr’s father, who was 
probably a well-known citizen of London, living on the South- 
wark side of the river. We may adopt his spelling of the name, 
especially as it agrees with that in the indictment. “The 12th 
day of July one of Mr. Gunston’s sons, which was a Knight of 
the Rhodes, was drawn from the King’s Bench to St. Thomas 
Waterings, and there hanged and quartered for treason.” In 
Malta Sir David’s name was softened into Gonson, which is the 
origin, no doubt, of the form given by Stowe. In the Council 
Book of the Order in Malta, on the 20th of March, 1533, the 
Grand Master and his Council “ordered that Brother David 
Gonson should have a vote in the English /angue, notwith- 
standing the opposition of Brother Thomas Torne.” And “on 
the 2nd of September, 1534, Brother David Gonson, Knight of 
the English /angue, obtained licence to depart from the Convent 
and go to his native country.”* The martyr’s indictment in 
Trinity Term, 1541, says that David Gunston had been abroad 
from the 10th of July, 1536, to the 20th of August, 1539, and 
that, during that time, at Malta, he had denied that the King 
was the Supreme Head of the Church of England, that he had 
said that his Highness was a heretic and all who maintained 
this title were heretics, and that those who said that no one 
might appeal to the Pope but that it was better to appeal to 
the King, were worse than Turks and Lutherans. The date 
given by Wriothesley for Sir David Gunston’s martyrdom, 
July 12, is probably correct. Sir David was a prisoner in the 
Marshalsea ; and St. Thomas Waterings, the first stage on the 
ancient pilgrims’ way to Canterbury, was the usual place of 
execution for Southwark. 

The Cause of Sir Adrian Fortescue, Sir Thomas Dingley, 

°3 Chronicle, p. 582. *4 Chronicle, p. 126. 

*5 I am indebted to my good friend Dr. A. A. Caruana for these interesting 
extracts from the Maltese official books : 

** Eodem die (xx mensis Martii 1533 ab Inc.) Audita requisitione fratris Davidis 
Gonson, R[everendissiJmus D[ominus] M[agnus] M[agister] et V[enerabile] C[oncilium], 
non obstante contradictione fratris Thome Torne, decreverunt quod habeat votum in 
veneranda lingua” (Lib. Conct/. 1526—35, fol. 111). 

‘*Die 2 mensis Septembris 1534, Frater David Gonson linguz Angliz miles 
obtinuit licentiam recedendi ex Conventu et eundi ad patriam in forma,” etc. (Zid. 
Bull. 1531—}34, fol. 168 t.). 
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and Sir David Gunston, has been introduced among the 261 
Martyrs who have lately been honoured with the title of 
Venerable. But it is hoped that at least Sir Adrian may 
soon be held entitled to rank with the 54 who are declared 
Blessed. The Knights of his Order have always held him 
to be a Martyr, and as such they have honoured him. 
There are three pictures of him in the island of Malta, 
two of them in the Church of St. John’s at Valletta, amongst 
the Beati, with the emblem of martyrdom, the palm; the 
third in the Collegio di S. Paolo, at Rabato, with the proper 
glory of a Beato. In a picture that existed at Madrid in 1621, 
of which an official description exists in Malta, he was drawn 
with a knife in his throat, and the inscription called him 
Blessed. This portrait was in the Church of the College of 
St. George in that city, and the Rabato picture is believed to 
be drawn from it. Two English priests, William Numan and 
Edward Messendin, the Agent of Douay College at Madrid (his 
true name was Madison),” who were present when a Public 
Notary described the picture, declared that the history of the 
aforesaid Knight and Martyr was related by Sander in the 
seventh book of his De Visibili Monarchia. A careful search 
in the book referred to, does not verify their assertion. When 
Nicholas Fortescue, in 1639, made application to Grand Master 
Lascaris to be received into the Order with the view of re- 
suscitating the English /angue, he supported his petition by 
invoking “the memorials that are read in the chronicles, and 
the holiness of Blessed Adrian Fortescue, Knight of the Order, 
who is numbered amongst the Saints that are revered in the 
Oratory of the great Church of St. John.” 

In addition to the Missal that Sir Adrian has left behind 
him, we have already spoken of the other very interesting relic, 
which is now in the Bodleian library—the volume on the flyleaf 
of which is the record of his second son’s birth and baptism. 
The whole book is in Sir Adrian’s handwriting, as he himself 
notes in it twice over, with the date 1532. This was the year 
of his second marriage, and his wife has written her name 
on it, together with the name of her second husband, “ Parry,” 
showing that she retained possession of it after his execution. 
It passed into the hands of Sir Kenelm Digby, whose name 
is also written upon it. 


% Douay Diary, p. 35. 
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Sir Adrian has written these interesting words on the first 
page: 
JESUS. JEsus. 

Iste liber pertinet Adriano Fortescu militi, sua manu propria scriptus 
anno Dni. 1532, et anno R[egni] R[egis] Henr. VIII. xxiiij' 
Loyall Pensee. 

Injuriarum remedium—Oblivio. 

Omnium rerum vicissitudo. 
Garde les portes de ta bouche, 
Pour fouyr peryl et reproche. 


The volume consists of the treatise On Absolute and Limtted 
Monarchy, by his great-uncle, Chancellor Fortescue, preceded 
by a large part of the old poem of Pers Plowman, and at the 
end there is an ample collection of proverbs, from which we 
here make a selection. 


A king sekant [seeking] treason shall find it in his land. 
When the fault is in the head, the member is oft sick. 
Many [a] one glosses the law, oft against the poor. 

He, that ruleth well his tongue, is held for wise. 

Money gotten at the dice [en]richeth not the heir. 

A woman, if she be fair, may hap to be good. 

It is easy to cry Yule*’ at another man’s cost. 

He shall hunger in frost that in heat will not work. 

Eat and drink by measure, and defy thy leech. 

Men of muckle speech must sometimes lie. 

A man may be of good kin, and himself little worth. 
Thou must trow [trust] some man, or have an ill life. 
He that toucheth pitch and tar cannot long be clean. 
A wound when it is green is best to be healed. 
Unkindness by-past would be forgot. 

For little more or less make no debate. 

He that covets all is able all to tyne [lose]. 

About thine and mine riseth muckle strife. 

He hath a blessed life that holds him content. 

He that wots [knows] when he is full, is no fool. 

Put many to school, all will not be clerks. 

There is not so little a flea but sometime he will nye [annoy]. 
At every dog that barks one ought not to be annoyed. 
He that is well loved, he is not poor. 

A good tale, ill told, is spoilt in the telling. 

He that wots when to leap will sometimes look aback. 
%7 **In Yorkshire and our other northern parts, they have an old custom after 


sermon or service on Christmas Day, the people will, even in the churches, cry 
Ule, ule, as a token of rejoicing ” (Blount, quoted by Halliwell). 
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Wherefore serves the lock, and the thief in the house ? 
It makes a wanton mouse, an unhardy cat. 
A swine that is over fat is cause of his own death. 


A few of the proverbs are religious, and we have kept them for 
the last. 


Obey well the good Kirk and thou shalt fare the better. 
Think ay thou shalt die, thou shalt not gladly sin. 

Be blythe at thy meat, devout at thy Mass.?S 

He that dreads not God shall not fail to fall. 


Lady Fortescue, the martyr’s widow, was held in high favour 
by Queen Mary. She attended the Queen as she went in state 
on September 30, 1553, from the Tower to her palace at 
Westminster, and she is the first named of ten ladies “ who rode 
in crimson velvet, their horses trapped with the same.” Sir 
Adrian’s daughter Margaret, Lady Wentworth, had a place in 
the same procession. In the fifth year of Queen Mary’s reign, 
several manors in Gloucestershire were granted by the Crown to 
“Anne Fortescue, widow of Sir Adrian Fortescue, and to the 
heirs male of Sir Adrian.” It is singular that she should be 
called in the grants by the name of Fortescue, for she was 
already married to Sir Thomas Ap-harry, or Parry. Her second 
husband was a Protestant, and was sworn of the Privy Council 
by Queen Elizabeth at the first Council held after her accession. 
He had been “a servant much about her” as Princess Elizabeth, 
and she at once made him Comptroller of her Household. 

Sir Adrian’s “little son John” was a boy of eight at the 
time of his father’s death, born in the same year as Queen 
Elizabeth. He was brought up a Protestant, and his father’s 
attainder was reversed in 1552 in his favour in the reign of 
Edward the Sixth. He was soon after chosen to be preceptor 
to the Princess Elizabeth, and when she became Queen she 
made him Keeper of the Great Wardrobe. In 1591 he was. 
made Chancellor of the Exchequer, and when he died in 1607, 
having outlived Elizabeth, he was Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster. He acquired the manor of Salden, Bucks, from his. 
step-father, Sir Thomas Parry, and he was the founder of the 
Salden branch of the Fortescue family, which became extinct in 
the male line in 1729, but in the female line is now represented 
by the Turvilles and the Amhersts. 


°8 This reminds us of the grand old Catholic proverb: Meat and Mass hinder no 
man. 
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One has but to look at the portrait of Sir John Fortescue to 
feel sure that he was a Protestant. And no one would have 
doubted it, if Father Tesimond, in his narrative® of his landing 
in England, had not given a circumstantial account of his having 
gone straight to the house of Sir John Fortescue, Keeper of the 
Queen’s Wardrobe, at a most inopportune moment, when the 
whole house had been upset the night before by pursuivants in 
search of priests. He further says that two or three priests had 
concealed themselves in hiding-places, that the pursuivants had 
carried away books, pictures, vestments, and altar furniture, and 
that Sir John himself together with his wife and children were 
in custody, among them “two little girls, the fairest in London.” 
“They greatly feared that Sir John would lose his office of 
Keeper of the Wardrobe, and in point of fact, some time after, 
he did lose it, though not on that occasion, as he had many 
friends and relations at Court.” This was at the end of 1597 or 
early in 1598. 

But it is clear, on a careful examination, that Father 
Tesimond has confused together two John Fortescues, and the 
house to which he went on his arrival in England was that of 
John Fortescue, who was a nephew of Sir John, the Master of 
the Queen’s Wardrobe. The younger John Fortescue was the 
son of Sir Anthony, the third son of Sir Adrian and of Catherine 
daughter of Sir Geoffrey Pole, the brother of the Cardinal, 
unattainted because he had turned against and betrayed his 
own flesh and blood. However, John Fortescue was proud that 
“his mother was niece to Cardinal Pole.” He lived in London, 
with his wife Helen, and “their house was a receptacle for all 
priests and Religious men without partiality or exception.” The 
two daughters, Catherine and Elizabeth, “the fairest girls in 
London,” married, the one Francis Bedingfeld, and had eleven 
daughters who all became nuns, and the other Sir John 
Beaumont of Gracedieu. This John Fortescue had no doubt 
“many friends and relations at Court,” of whom his uncle, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, was the most powerful. His 
father, Sir Anthony, could not help him, for he was himself 
attainted, if not at that time a prisoner in the Tower for con- 
spiring against the Queen with Arthur and Edward Pole. But 
his grandmother, Anne Lady Parry, could have said a good 
word for him, as she was now as high in the favour of Elizabeth 
as she had been in that of Queen Mary. 

9 Troubles of our Catholic Forefathers, First Series, p. 174. 
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A letter from John Fortescue to the Earl of Essex on the 
occasion of the very arrest described by Father Tesimond is given 
by Lord Clermont from the Hatfield collection of manuscripts. 
In it he tries to exculpate himself by saying, “I crave no favour 
of her Majesty or any peer within this realm, if any unnatural 
or disloyal fact can be proved against me either in harbouring, 
maintaining or abetting either priest or Jesuit, forbidden by her 
Highness’ laws.” “And in this search at my house,” he goes 
on to say, “myself being then in the country, there was nothing 
found within my command in all my house, but such things as 
my lewd and wretched butler had locked in a desk of his in that 
office, so far from my knowledge (on my salvation) as is heaven 
from carth.” He then says that he has served her Majesty 
these twenty-one years and has “never been touched with any 
blot of such disorder,” and it was not likely that he would 
deprive himself of that benefit which had maintained himself his 
wife and children these many years. And then he adds this 
curious sentence: “and in which space, if I have retained my 
conscience at all, her Majesty hath been no loser by it, nor 
myself, God knoweth any great gainer.” This letter is 
dated March 8, 1597, which being O.S. shows that Father 
Tesimond’s arrival was in March, 1598, N.S. The house we 
learn was in Black Friars; at least so it is said in a paper which 
Lord Clermont has found at Ushaw, in which, after the deaths at 
St. Omers of both John Fortescue and his wife Helen, an 
account is given of how Father John Gerard besought Mrs, 
Fortescue to let him have a lodging in her house in which he 
might privately meet Catesby, Percy, Winter, Digby, and others 
who were afterwards implicated in the Gunpowder Plot; and 
how, after the discovery of the Plot, Father Gerard suddenly 
appeared at Mr. Fortescue’s house, disguised by a false beard 
and hair, and asked to be taken in as he knew not where to hide 
his head, on which Mr. Fortescue much grieved, looked at him 
and said, “ Have you no one to ruin but me and my family?” 
This paper was written with an unhappy desire of making the 
Jesuits responsible for the Gunpowder Plot. 

It must have secmed that the main line of the Fortescues 
of Salden was irretrievably lost to the Church. Sir Francis, son 
and heir of Sir John, was made a Knight of the Bath at the corona- 
tion of James I. But yet, during his father’s lifetime Francis is 
described by Father John Gerard® as “a Catholic by conviction, 
30 Life of Father John Gerard, p. 335- 
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but conforming externally to the State religion for fear of 
offending his father.” His wife, Grace Manners, Father Gerard 
converted, but though her husband Sir Francis “made no 
difficulty of receiving priests, and at last went so far as to be 
fond of dressing the altar with his own hands and of saying the 
breviary, yet with all this he remains outside the ark,” wrote 
Father Gerard in 1609, “for he presumes too much on an 
opportunity of doing penance before death.” Father Anthony 
Hoskins was their first resident priest, and Salden continued to 
be a Jesuit mission even after it had ceased to belong to the 
Fortescues. It is very singular that no trace of the fact that 
this branch of the family was Catholic should have reached 
Lord Clermont when he was compiling his admirable and most 
painstaking family history. Adrian Fortescue, the great-grand- 
son of our martyr, was a Jesuit, and Sir Francis, the fourth 
baronet, in whom the male line expired, was at one time a 
Novice in the Society. 
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PART THE THIRD. 
FIVE years had now elapsed since the massacre of the three 
Algerian missionaries under the walls of Timbuctoo. During 
this time the attention of Mgr. Lavigerie had been occupied 
with the establishment of the new missions of Tanganyika and 
the Victoria Nyanza, which had recently been erected and 
committed to his charge by the Holy See. Those who have 
perused in the former numbers of THE MONTH the history of 
the foundation of these fresh outposts of religion amid the 
inmost recesses of the great African continent, will perhaps 
imagine that the enormous sacrifice of men and means entailed 
by these enterprises must have served to check in some degree 
the hitherto rapid development of the home mission. And yet 
we do not find this to have been the case, for the work of the 
apostolate carries with it a double benediction—it blesses alike 
those who receive and those who give. While religion continued 
thus to prosper in Algeria, the zealous Archbishop had never 
relinquished his longing desire to announce the good tidings of 
salvation to the far off nations of the Soudan, from whom he 
was separated by the desert plains so lately watered with the 
blood of his children. Already was he meditating upon a fresh 
attempt to penetrate to these remote countries, by a route lying 
further to the east than that which had been previously adopted, 
and situated in the track of the trading caravans which carry on 
commercial relations between the Soudanese states and the 
important market of Tripoli. 

The little city of R’dames, from which the expedition was 
to start, had for some years engaged the attention of Mgr. 
Lavigerie. He had already established in it a missionary 
station with the view of entering into relations with the nomad 
tribes who people the surrounding deserts, and thus facilitating 
the means of communication with the negro nations of the 
South. R’dames is situated in one of the oases of the Tripolitan 
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Sahara, and formed at the time of which we speak the furthest 
outpost of the mission. It was now proposed to advance 
another step in the same direction, namely, as far as R’hat, 
which lies three or four hundred miles further south, and on the 
direct road to the Soudan. 

While awaiting a favourable moment for the enterprise, the 
missionaries devoted themselves to the study of the manners, 
customs and language of the neighbouring tribes, and lost no 
opportunity of making the acquaintance and gaining the con- 
fidence of the wild children of the desert who visited R’dames 
for purposes of commerce or in the train of the passing 
caravans. Of these, the hardy and intelligent Chamba, once 
the terror of Algeria by their incessant raids, seemed the best 
fitted to assist the Fathers, on account of their known courage 
and thorough acquaintance with the topography of the pathless 
wilds which it would be necessary to traverse. They appeared, 
moreover, deeply impressed with the devoted charity of the 
missionaries, who were daily employed in tending the sick, and 
who in a time of great scarcity distributed large quantities of 
food among the famishing. The motive of a conduct so 
disinterested was a mystery which they long pondered over in 
secret, till at length, their curiosity being fully aroused, they 
determined to satisfy it by interrogating the Fathers. 

“Tell me,” said one of them, “O Christian marabout, why 
is it that you give your barley to the poor instead of selling it 
at a profit to the rich ?” 

“It is,” replied the Father, “ because we do not seek to make 
money, but rather to relieve the distressed.” 

“You do well,” replied the Arab, “and these poor people, if 
they have any heart, will love you all their lives.” 

“But it is not,” continued the missionary, “to gain their 
gratitude that we bestow our alms, but for the sake of God. 
Even if we knew beforehand that they would only repay us 
with hatred and insults, we should still act in the same 
manner.” 

“Ah!” replied his questioner, “it is, then, because you fear 
lest God should punish you, that you act thus.” 

“By no means,” responded the Father, “but we wish to 
please God because we love Him. We Christians serve God not 
through fear but through love. Tell me, my friend, supposing 
that a man has two sons, one of whom obeys his father through 
fear and the other through love, which of them is the better ?” 
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“Marabout, you are right,” he replied, “your way is far 
better than ours.” 

Then he added : 

“We Chamba also have many poor amongst us. If you 
would come and make your dwelling with them, they would 
look upon it as a blessing from Heaven. They would come and 
pitch their tents around you, and the whole tribe would love and 
reverence you. The Chamba have a good heart and never 
forget a kindness. Then, if you wished to visit the Touaregs 
or penetrate to the Soudan, the Chamba would assist you. 
With them you would have nothing to fear. The gate of the 
Sahara is in our country, and it is we who hold the key.” 

Encouraged by the friendly disposition manifested on this 
and many other occasions by the natives of the neighbouring 
deserts, the missionaries at length organized a preliminary expe- 
dition with the intention of exploring the route and establishing 
friendly relations with the Azuer Touaregs, through whose 
territory it would be necessary to pass on their subsequent 
journey to R’hat. Accordingly, upon May 21, 1881, Fathers 
Richard and Kermabon mounted their camels, and, accompanied 
by a Chambi as guide, and two Sfour’as Touaregs, turned their 
backs upon the white walls and ramparts of R’dames, and 
commenced their journeys southwards. A very few minutes 
brought them to the extremity of the verdant oasis in which 
R’dames is situated, for it measures but a mile by half a mile in 
length and breadth. They then entered on an arid and desolate 
country, where no vestige of vegetation was visible. They had, 
however, prudently provided themselves with necessaries for 
their journey through the sterile wilderness. A provision of 
dates for two months, with a few jars of liquid butter, some 
bags of grain, and five days’ supply of water, were the principal 
portion of their stores. They trusted to be able to replenish 
their water skins at the different wells which are scattered, few 
and far between, on the sandy plain. These wells are usually to 
be found in the vicinity of the submerged rivers or owads, which 
are one of the most striking characteristics of the country 
through which they passed. Descending from a vast chain of 
hills, over the spurs of which the route of the travellers lay, are 
a succession of mountain streams, which flow down the inter- 
mediate ravines until, reaching the burning plains, they are lost 
to sight, but continue flowing at a short distance below the 
surface of the sandy soil. To this they communicate a 
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refreshing moisture, which covers the earth with a beautiful 
verdure. It is along the banks of these ouads that the wander- 
ing Touaregs are wont to pitch their tents, and here it is that 
they pasture their sheep and camels, and raise the millet and 
barley which they require for their own subsistence and that of 
their dearly cherished steeds, the fleet Arabian coursers of the 
desert. 

Though naturally suspicious of the entrance of strangers 
into their territories—a feeling much enhanced by the gradual 
encroachments of the French on the Northern Sahara—these 
simple though warlike tribes received the missionaries with 
kindness and hospitality ; for the fame of the charitable deeds 
of the Christian marabouts and their skill in medicine had 
already preceded them ; nor were there wanting in the tents of 
the Touaregs warriors, who had themselves experienced the 
kindness of the Fathers and the benefit of their healing powers. 
Hence it was that, notwithstanding the jealous feeling above 
alluded to and the special excitement caused at the time by the 
passage through the country of a French scientific expedition, 
accompanied by a formidable military escort, the travellers were 
able to return in safety to R’dames after two months’ absence 
highly gratified with the result of their journey, and the friendly 
dispositions manifested in their regard by the different tribes of 
Touaregs through whose territories they had passed. 

The final departure of the missionaries on their long and 
perilous journey was, however, postponed for a short time in 
consequence of the state of excitement into which the popula- 
tion of the Sahara was thrown upon the news of the French 
expedition to Tunis, and the rapid subjugation of that 
province. The scientific expedition of Colonel Flatters had 
also in the meantime come to an untimely end. Betrayed by 
his guides into the hands of the Hoggar Touaregs, that unfor- 
tunate officer, after a gallant defence, was massacred with all his 
companions, his effects becoming the prey of his assassins. In 
consequence of these events, Mgr. Lavigerie considered it ad- 
visable to prohibit the missionaries from starting upon their 
journey until the hostile feeling of the inhabitants was allayed. 

At length, after a delay of some months, the Fathers, 
conceiving that the danger was past, set out from R’dames upon 
their final expedition, in spite of the earnest entreaties and 
warnings of the Turkish Governor, who placed less reliance 
than the charitable missionaries upon the favourable dispositions 
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of the treacherous Touaregs. The little caravan, which started 
upon December 21, 1881, consisted of Fathers Richard, Morat, 
and Pouplard, who were accompanied by three Touaregs, three 
Chamba, and a negro. Ten hired camels carried their baggage, 
provisions, and two of the travellers, while Father Richard rode 
upon horseback. On the third day after their departure from 
R’dames, while encamped for the night in the midst of the 
desert, one of the Touaregs with a loud cry threw himself upon 
Father Morat, and stabbed him with a poignard which he had 
concealed within the folds of his burnous. Almost at the same 
moment one of his companions discharged his gun at Father 
Richard, who fell mortally wounded, being shot through the 
breast and afterwards repeatedly stabbed by his treacherous 
guides. Father Pouplard, hearing the discharge, rushed from 
his tent, and strove to effect his escape. He had, however, 
proceeded but a few yards, when he fell into an ambuscade of 
eight Touaregs, and was slain by one of the band named Jedda, 
whose hands were already imbrued with the blood of the 
missionaries massacred on a previous occasion. 

Upon the following day the murderers, after dividing the 
spoils, dismissed the Chamba, who returned to R’dames, 
bringing to Father Kermabon, who had been left in charge of 
the mission, the sad news of the catastrophe. The bodies of 
the three missionaries were afterwards interred on the scene of 
the massacre by a party sent out from R’dames, who brought 
back to the city a portion of the effects of the deceased, but 
were unable to remove the bodies already in an advanced state 
of decomposition. 

The news of the tragical but glorious end of these three 
martyrs of charity, following immediately the intelligence of a 
similar event on the shores of Tanganyika, filled the hearts of 
the good Archbishop and his Algerian missionaries with mingled 
feelings of joy and sorrow. His lordship, while he congratulated 
his children on the triumph and happiness of their companions, 
laid upon them for the future a strict injunction never rashly to 
expose their lives, which were of such importance for the work 
of the apostolate, to the extreme peril incurred by their 
martyred brethren in the excess of their generous zeal. The 
missionaries and seminarists on their part, gathering together in 
the little chapel of their mother house, intoned a joyful Ze 
Deum in thanksgiving for the victory of their comrades, and 
for the third time under similar circumstances registered a vow to 
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avenge their deaths by walking faithfully according to the rules 
of obedience in their footsteps, and devoting their whole being 
to the same glorious work in pursuit of which they had so 
generously sacrificed their lives. 

Meanwhile, the position of Father Kermabon and _ his 
companions at R’dames, surrounded as they were with bands 
of marauders whose appetites were now whetted with blood and 
whose minds had been aroused to a high pitch of fanaticism 
against the French nation, became every day more perilous ; 
nor was it possible to place much reliance on the favourable 
dispositions of the Turkish Governor or the inhabitants of the 
city. Under these circumstances, Mgr. Lavigerie despatched an 
immediate order for their return to Tripoli, a journey which 
they happily accomplished in safety under the protection of a 
military escort sent to ensure their safe passage through the 
midst of the Arabs. 

In the midst of all his arduous apostolic labours, Mgr. 
Lavigerie found time to devote to the interesting study of the 
Christian antiquities of the country. The glories of the ancient 
African Church were ever present to his mind, and he loved to 
trace the footsteps of her illustrious saints, and bring to light 
the scattered monuments which still bore testimony to their 
sufferings and heroic deeds. The ravages of the Vandals and 
of the fanatical sectaries of Mahomet had, it is true, obliterated 
the greater portion of these religious and historical landmarks, 
but from time to time precious discoveries were made in the 
ancient cities and villages of Algeria, the results of which were 
carefully recorded by the Archbishop, and frequently trans- 
mitted by him to the scientific societies of Europe. Upon the 
establishment of French rule in the city of Tunis, Mgr. Lavigerie 
found a fresh and fruitful field for his researches amid the ruins 
of ancient Carthage, the city of St. Cyprian, and the scene of 
the glorious triumph of St. Perpetua, Felicitas, and innumerable 
other martyrs. These ruins, now almost entirely buried beneath 
the sands of the desert and overgrown with grass, are situated 
on the shores of the Mediterranean about ten miles from the 
city of Tunis, which has been erected at the southern extremity 
of an extensive bay lying to the east of Carthage. It was 
Mgr. Lavigerie’s laudable ambition to revive the memory of the 
past by erecting on the ancient ruins, and within sight of the 
amphitheatre where so many glorious martyrs had won their 
crown, a seminary and cathedral dedicated to St. Louis, whose 
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memory is so intimately connected with a later period of the 
history of the African Church. Such were the circumstances 
that gave occasion to a number of interesting discoveries which, 
during a period of several years, were zealously prosecuted by 
Father Delattre, a priest residing at the newly erected seminary 
of St. Louis. 


Upon August 12, 1878, a message was brought by an Arab 
to Father Delattre, requesting him to visit a sick person dwell- 
ing in the little sea-side village of Ben-Abou-Said. While 
repairing to the spot on the beast brought for his convenience 
by the messenger, the priest was accosted by two shepherd boys 
who offered him for sale some rusty coins found among the ruins. 
Upon his refusal they withdrew to a little distance, but still kept 
their eyes upon the traveller. Meanwhile the attention of the 
latter was attracted by a fragment of a marble slab, bearing a 
mutilated inscription, which he observed lying at the edge of the 
path. Having requested his guide to reach it to him, he per- 
ceived at once that it was a portion of an ancient funeral 
tablet and probably of Christian origin. While he was care- 
fully examining it, the two boys came up to the spot, and assured 
him that many similar stones were to be found in the neighbour- 
hood, offering to procure him some specimens by the time of his 
return. Father Delattre gladly accepted their proposal, and 
returning two hours later, found them true to their appoint- 
ment. During the interval they had gathered together eleven 
fragments, a cursory inspection of which left no further doubt 
on his mind that he was standing on the site of an ancient 
Christian cemetery. Having rewarded the young Arabs with 
a few coppers, he encouraged them to pursue their researches 
and bring to the seminary all similar specimens which they 
might be able to discover. On the following morning one 
of the boys presented himself with twenty-six fragments of 
Christian inscriptions, wrapped in the folds of his garments. It 
was not long before the incipient collection began to assume 
extensive dimensions. The rumour that the Christian marabout 
was in search of ancient monumental inscriptions brought him 
many willing coadjutors, who made daily additions to his store. 
Even the young negro boys from the orphanage, when out for 
their holiday ramble, found no amusement so exciting as a hunt 
for fragments of tombstones. Sometimes they would even 
suggest as a plea for an extra excursion, the beneficial results 
to science which might accrue from such an indulgence. Thus 
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did Father Delattre lay the foundation of a valuable collection, 
which now comprises many hundred specimens of mortuary in- 
scriptions, symbols, figures, carvings, lamps, vials, mosaics, and 
other interesting objects of Christian antiquity. 

The cemetery thus accidentally discovered was evidently of 
considerable extent, and had been devoted entirely to the purpose 
of Christian interments, no pagan inscriptions being found 
therein. Situated outside the ramparts of the ancient city, in 
pursuance of the general law which forbade intramural burials, 
it extended along them for a considerable distance in the 
direction of the sea. From a comparison of the inscriptions 
it had apparently served for several centuries as a burial place 
for the faithful, though it is by no means the only Christian 
cemetery which has been discovered in the neighbourhood of 
this formerly populous and important city. Unlike the Roman 
catacombs, it is on the surface of the ground, and, if we except 
some central subterranean chambers which have probably been 
set aside for a martyr’s tomb and covered in course of time by a 
consecrated Basilica, it must have borne a strong resemblance to 
our modern cemeteries. It may appear strange to our readers 
that an open Christian burial-ground, which evidently goes back 
to the ages of persecution, could have been permitted to exist in 
the immediate vicinity of a populous pagan city. But it must 
be remembered that the Roman law afforded special facilities 
for the formation of funeral associations, which when once 
legally inaugurated could pursue their work with little fear 
of interference. In fact the burial clubs, known by the 
name of collegia, enjoyed an exceptional exemption from 
the severe restrictions placed by the jealousy of the Imperial 
Government on every form of popular association. The sodales 
of a legally erected funeral college were free to hold their 
monthly assemblies in the sco/a, or hall, erected in the midst 
of their land. Here they could transact the business of their 
Society, collect their subscriptions, prepare their funeral 
feasts, and celebrate their special rites. These privileges, 
accorded by law to the sacred rites of sepulture, proved a 
precious boon to the persecuted Christians, who, having in 
time of peace established their funeral colleges on a legal 
basis, were often able in more critical moments to hold their 
assemblies with a certain degree of security in their various 
cemeteries. We may remark, moreover, that the African 
provinces, on account of their distance from the centre of 
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Government, were less exposed to sudden outbursts of perse- 
cution than Italy and the neighbouring proconsulates. The 
edicts of the tyrants were some time in penetrating to those 
distant shores, and when they did arrive, their violence was 
often expended, and they were, if executed at all, administered 
with a certain degree of mildness. At times indeed, for 
example in the terrible persecutions of the Emperors Severus 
Valerian, Dioclesian and his partners in the Empire, the soil 
of Africa was deluged with Christian blood; but there were 
longer intervals of comparative repose, during which the 
Christian arvee or open cemeteries were not only tolerated 
but sanctioned and protected by public law. In the works 
of early African writers and the acts of the martyrs we 
find frequent mention of these avez, and we are told that 
the important facilities which they afforded for the exercise 
of the proscribed religion were so well recognized, that a 
common cry of the angry mob in times of persecution was 
“aree non sint! Away with the Christian cemeteries.” Though, 
doubtless, outraged and plundered in these moments of popular 
excitement, they still continued to exist, and became the rest- 
ing-place of many illustrious martyrs. It was not, however, 
in the common open ground called avea ad sepulturas that 
these precious relics were usually interred, but in the avea 
muro cincta an inner enclosure protected from the public gaze 
by an exterior wall and covered in part by a roof, forming 
in fact a hall or scola where the “fratres,” as the members 
of these Christian guilds were called, could hold their meet- 
ings and celebrate, under cover of them, their religious services 
and sacred mysteries. Around this consecrated spot the graves 
of the faithful were thickly clustered, for the early Christians 
had a special longing that their bodies should repose after 
death in close proximity to the tomb of a martyr. When 
peace was ultimately restored to the Church, these sacred 
tombs became covered with the stately buildings of some 
gorgeous Basilica. 

A careful study of the remains collected by Father Delattre 
serve to confirm the result of the researches and strengthen the 
conclusions of the Commendatore Rossi, the eminent archzolo- 
gist of Roma Sotteranea. On the other hand, the valuable 
studies of the latter are well-nigh essential as a key to the 
correct reading of the fragments of funeral inscriptions, which 
have been picked up on the site of the ancient Christian 
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cemeteries of Carthage, on account of the extreme state 
of mutilation in which they have been recovered. Their 
fragmentary condition is easily accounted for by the fact that 
they have not only been exposed to the outrages of Pagans, 
Vandals and Mahometans, but have for centuries past undergone 
the ordeal of the Arab ploughshares, the fields where they have 
been discovered having been for many ages devoted to purposes 
of tillage. The inscriptions of the Roman catacombs, on the 
other hand, were hidden from the ruthless spoiler in the 
bowels of the earth, and afterwards for many centuries were 
lost to the knowledge of man like the ruins of Herculaneum 
and Pompeii. Hence in many instances they have been 
happily recovered whole and entire. But still the African 
remains are not without their value, nor is it beyond the 
power of those who are thoroughly acquainted with the 
ancient Christian formule, to interpret the symbols and fill 
up the lacune with a degree of certainty which renders 
these fragments reliable witnesses to many doctrines and 
religious practices of the early African Church. The inscrip- 
tions, though almost in every case undated, appear from a 
careful comparison of specimens to range from as early as 
the second to as late as the sixth century. The fish, the 
vessel, the dove, the palm-branch, the cross, the anchor, 
and the monogram of the Redeemer, are found on some 
of the fragments. Basso relievos of the Good Shepherd and 
the Virgin and Child have also been discovered. In the 
same collection is to be seen a beautiful specimen of an 
ancient brick of terra cotta, found in the ruins of a neighbour- 
ing city. It bears upon its face the figure of a rose encircled with 
the inscription, Sancta Maria ora pro nobis, but it is probably of 
a later date and cannot claim higher antiquity than the fifth 
century. 

We must not omit to mention an interesting discovery, 
made in the course of the excavation of some extensive 
ruins which were found in the midst of the cemetery. These 
were apparently the remains of an ancient Basilica erected 
over the tomb of one of the early martyrs. Adjoining the 
body of the church were the ruins of spacious apartments 
which had been ornamented with a pavement of mosaic 
work. One of the principal designs, still in a good state 
of preservation, represents in the centre a female figure stand- 
ing in an attitude of triumph. In her right hand she bears 
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a red palm-branch, and under her feet is a dragon on which 
she tramples. Her lips are opened as if occupied in intoning 
a hymn of thanksgiving, and upon an altar beside her is a 
mirror, towards which she partly turns. On beholding this 
precious monument, Mgr. Lavigerie immediately recalled to 
mind those memorable words found in the Acts of St. 
Perpetua, and forming part of her own description of her 
previous vision, “Et erat sub ipsa scala draco cubans mire 
magnitudinis—et de sub ipsa scala quasi timens me lente 
elevavit caput, et cum primum gradum calcassem calcavi 
illius caput.” And again, in the recital of the martrydom 
is added, “ Perpetua psallebat, caput jam Egyptii (z.¢., diaboli) 
calcans.” ! 

As to the mirror, the symbol of the seer, it recalled to mind 
the famous visions of St. Perpetua, which are a striking point 
in the history of that martyr. 

If anything was still wanting to confirm the conviction of 
the Archbishop that the figure of the martyr was that of St. 
Perpetua, over whose relics the Basilica had probably been 
erected in her honour, it was supplied by a further examina- 
tion of the mosaic, which represents the saint as leaning 
against an altar and holding in her hand an object resembling 
the Blessed Eucharist, which she received in a vision from the 
Good Shepherd, while all the assistants answered, Amen. 
“Dedit mihi quasi buccellam—et experrecta sum commandu- 
cans nescio quid.” Finally, the magnificence and extent of 
the ruins correspond with the title of Major Basilica, given 
by ancient writers to the sacred edifice erected over the 
remains of SS. Perpetua, Felicitas, and their martyred com- 
panions. 

For a more complete account of these interesting discoveries 
the reader may refer to the letters of Mgr. Lavigerie and 
Father Delattre published in the Missions Catholiques for 
1881 and the subsequent years. Meanwhile let us resume 
our interrupted narrative and bring it to a speedy conclusion. 

While the indefatigable Mgr. Lavigerie was busily employed 
in promoting the evangelization of the negro nations of the in- 


2 At the foot of the ladder lay a dragon of an enormous size, and the dragon as 
if afraid of me gently lifted his head from under the ladder, and I having got upon 
the first step set my foot upon his head. Perpetua sang, trampling already upon 
the head of the Egyptian, that is, of the devil (See Butler’s Lives of the Saints, 
March 7th). 
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terior, his own church of Algeria never failed to occupy the first 
place in his thoughts and apostolic labours. For many years he 
had ardently desired to restore to Carthage, the see of St. 
Cyprian, the privileges and glory which it enjoyed in the early 
ages of Christianity. The accession of the regency of Tunis 
to the French dominion now presented a favourable opportunity 
for such a step. Accordingly, after taking counsel with his suf- 
fragan bishops and principal clergy, he presented a petition to 
the Holy See for the resuscitation of the metropolitan see of 
Carthage, which in the days of its greatest splendour could 
number no less than 753 dependent bishoprics. Pope Leo XIII. 
graciously acceded to his proposal, nominating him to the chair 
of St. Cyprian and reviving in his favour all its metropolitan 
rights and privileges. The province of Algeria was still to 
remain under his charge, being administered in his name 
by an auxiliary Archbishop. At the same time, to mark 
his extreme approval of Mgr. Lavigerie’s eminent virtues and 
apostolic labours, the Sovereign Pontiff conferred upon him 
the dignity of Cardinal. This new honour, while it alarmed 
his own humility, sent a thrill of joy through the hearts 
of his children scattered over many thousands of miles from 
the shores of the Mediterranean to the forests and lakes 
of Equatorial Africa. 

Let us, too, salute him under his new honours, and pray that 
God may grant him many years to carry on his noble work, and 
above all to imbue hundreds of zealous priests with the same 
apostolic spirit which has enabled him to accomplish such great 
things in the service of his Divine Master Ad multos annos! 
Long live the illustrious Mgr. Lavigerie, the great Christian 
Marabout of the Arabs, the trainer of apostles, the father of 
orphans, the friend and protector of the poor! Long live 
the venerated and beloved Cardinal Archbishop of Carthage! 











To Our Lady of Mount Carmel. 





















I. 


WHEN our hearts are weary, 

And our eyes are sore, 

All life’s way seems dreary, 

Looking on before: 
When the ev’ning shadows gather round our way, 
When the mists hang heavy, skies are leaden grey ; 
Then, O Blesséd Mother, thou our Expectation, 
Look we for the shining of thy Great Salvation. 
As of old thou stoodest by the golden gate, 
Where in eager longing did old Simeon wait, 
Shed’st on him the glory of the Infant King, 
Worthy in thy meekness such a grace to bring : 
So, with Jesus near thee, Mother radiant bright, 


Give us rest and comfort, bring us heavenly light. 


Il. 
When our hearts are ravished 
Of all earthly store ; 
Dearest friends have left us, 


Gone for evermore ; 
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When our sad cry waketh ’mid their silent graves, 
When our eye of anguish seeks the ocean caves ; 
When our joys are over, and our fond hopes flee, 
Still, O Blesséd Mother, must we turn to thee! 
As of old thou causéd’st at the marriage-feast 
Slaves to fill those vessels at thy sweet behest, 
That thy Son might water change to richest wine, 
Giving gracious plenty by His word Divine: 

So our empty vessels, Mother, do we bring,— 


Fill them, and obtain us treasure from our King. 


III. 


When our hearts are joyous, 

Life is glad and free, 

And the wheels of being 

Run right merrily ; 
When the sunbeams flicker gaily through our day, 
Songs awake around us, joys bestrew our way ; 
Then, O dearest Mother, still in grateful love, 
Turn our eyes to bless thee to thy throne above. 
From the sorely wounding of thy best affection 
Thou didst see rejoicing Jesu’s resurrection ; 
May thy joy, sweet Mother, rest upon us here, 
Blessing every pleasure, chasing every fear ; 
With thy risen Jesus shine on all our way, 


Till life’s early twilight merge in perfect day. 








To Our Lady of Mount Carmel. 


















IV. 

When our heart beats feebly, 

And our broken power 

Scarcely struggles onward 

To the last dread hour ; 
When we stand and tremble on death’s lonely strand, 
Dare not cross the waters to our Fatherland ; 
Then, O Flower of Carmel, thou whose wondrous loss, 
Knew its deepest anguish standing by the Cross, 
Be our consolation in that darksome hour, 
Let us feel thy faithful intercession’s power. 
Plead with Jesus for uu—Him Who loved and died! 
Naught thou askest of Him can be e’er denied. 
Pray the tide we shrink from, swift and safe may be, 


Pray that it may bear us Home to Him and thee! 
































The Chapel in the Sands. 
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ON the north coast of Cornwall, six miles from the borough 
of Truro in a retired valley by the sea-shore, stands a ruined 
oratory. It is a wild spot; mounds upon mounds of rough 
pasture-land stretch inland, disused mine shafts in the far 
distance rear their grey towers against the sky and in the 
foreground, rushes and tall grasses sigh and bend as the sea 
breezes pass over them. The only living things ‘to be seen 
are the sheep grazing upon the slopes, and the sea-gulls 
whirling and swooping above. The ruin at present consists 
of two ends of a church and several heaps of rubbish. Adjoining 
it on the south side is the burial ground, where Gilbert tells 
us in 1835 (when the church was first discovered) were scattered 
thousands of teeth and other human bones. Even whole 
skeletons lay exposed in regular order, and strange as it may 
appear, “the showers of sand continually wafted over this 
desolate spot scarcely ever alighted on these melancholy relics 
of mortality.” For more than eight hundred years this oratory 
has lain buried beneath a mighty hillock of yellow sand, and 
though in this our nineteenth century the walls rise up and 
defy, as in the first days of their existence, both wintry gales 
and pitiless seas, their old enemy the sand creeps nearer day 
by day and clings to the quartz and moorstone of which they 
are formed. A few years and the little shrine may, and 
probably will, again be hidden from the eyes of man. Small 
and insignificant as it appears, it affords an interesting study 
to all lovers of antiquity, for the rough but loving hearts of our 
British forefathers built and gave this church to God. 

Haslam tells us that for centuries it had been a matter of tradi- 
tion that beneath a certain sand-hill, whereon human bones had 
after been found, an oratory dedicated to St. Piran lay buried. 
One day about fifty years ago an old parishioner, Christopher 
Cotty Jenkin, who had lived all his life in the neighbourhood of the 
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sands, went to a spring in the vicinity to drink, and suddenly 
lifting up his eyes he saw appearing above a hill the ends of 
achurch! Efforts. were immediately made by many persons 
to remove the sand from the building, but it was not until 
several years later that the work was accomplished effectually. 
“How reluctantly,” Haslam remarks, “those who worshipped 
within its walls forsook it, with what pious care they provided 
that, though buried and removed from sight it should still hold 
together to remotest ages, is evident from the state in which 
it was found—the windows and doors had been built up with 
stone to strengthen the walls. The roof, lest the weight of the 
sand should crush the building, was carefully taken off and 
removed. The chancel rail-doors and other fittings up of the 
church were also taken away, and it is due to the character 
of the age to believe that all these things were removed only 
to be appropriated again to a similar use in some other church, 
for deeply “they of old regarded the consecrated things of 
God.” The external dimensions are: length, 29 feet ; breadth, 
16% feet; height of walls (probably) 13 feet; thickness of 
walls, 2 feet. The principal entrance is on the south side. 
The steps descending inward and outward are much worn by 
the feet of the early Christians. How little they imagined— 
those faithful Cornishmen of old, as day after day and year 
after year they trod the well-known path-way on the downs, 
and entered in at the doorway of their lowly oratory—that in 
future ages, when their bodies and those of their children had 
crumbled into dust and mingled with the yellow sand, men 
should trace their footsteps on the shore and reverence the 
simple faith and piety which prompted their deeds. 

Attached to the east wall was an altar built of stone. In 
1835 it was taken down and beneath it lay what were evidently 
the relics of the Patron Saint of the church, St. Piran. And 
who was the holy man who gave his name to this remote 
Cornish parish? Ask the miners, whose lives are spent in 
those dismal abodes where the sun never sheds his rays, or the 
moon her light, if they ever heard of St. Piran and his labours 
for their race, and they will probably tell you that on the 5th 
of March they keep the “Tinners’ holiday,” and spend their 
hardly earned money in drinking to St. Piran’s honour! That 
is all. His memory, like his little chapel by the sea-shore, is 
fast becoming hidden, for clouds of unbelief and scepticism are 
descending slowly but surely over it and this “light of other 
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days” will soon be a “legend of the past.” Yet St. Piran was 
called by the Irish “the first-born of their saints,” and earned for 
himself an undying reputation in the Island which has given 
to the world so many pious and learned men. 

“None,” Camden tells us, “ever came up to the /rish monks 
for sanctity and learning,” and St. Piran was an Irish monk and 
Bishop, who received the Episcopal office from the hands of 
St. Patrick himself, and was chosen, on account of his superior 
wisdom and piety, for the office of conveying the glad tidings 
of salvation to the Cornish people. Usher places the date of 
his birth in the middle of the fourth century. His parents were 
of noble origin, Domuel and Wingela by name, and were natives 
of the province of Ossory, Ireland. For thirty years St. Piran 
was a heathen, and then with his mother Wingela became 
converted to Christianity. Butler calls him St. Kieran, and 
asserts that he journeyed to Rome in company with four holy 
clerks who were afterwards Bishops, viz., Lugacius, Columban, 
Lugad, and Cassan ; that after his return thence he was ordained 
by St. Patrick. John of Teignmouth believes him to have been 
one of the twelve whom the Apostle of Ireland consecrated 
Bishops about the year 382. He appears to have built himself 
a cell in a place encompassed with woods near the water of 
Fulran (Ireland) which soon grew into a numerous monastery. 
A town was afterwards built there called from the Saint, Sier 
Keran. Here he converted to the faith his family and his 
whole clan, which was that of the Osraigs. At length the 
command came from his superiors for him to leave home and 
country, and to take up his abode in Britain. 

The Cornish folk give a fanciful and curious account of his 
voyage to these shores. St. Piran, they say, had offended, by 
some words of admonition, one of the most powerful of the 
Irish Kings. This lawless warrior in revenge condemned the 
saint to be cast into the sea with a millstone round his neck. 
A fearful storm raged on the day appointed for his death, the 
waves dashed themselves against the rocks, the thunder rolled, 
and the lightning flashed in the faces of the men assembled 
on the cliffs. At a given signal from the King the holy man 
was cast into the raging sea; but lo! a miracle! no sooner 
had his mantle touched the white foam than it sank to rise no 
more. <A great calm fell on all things. The clouds rolled 
apart, and, with the light of God upon his face, St. Piran was 
carried on the smooth bosom of the Atlantic far from the land 
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which had disowned him, to the quiet spot where Cornish hearts 
were ready to give him a home and a resting-place. Of the 
true manner of his coming and reception we know nothing save 
that he landed at St. Ives with his mother and several other 
devout women, and travelling eastward “an eighteen myles” 
arrived at a populous village by the sea-shore. Believing that 
this was the corner of the vineyard appointed him by the Lord, 
St. Piran took up his abode near by a Cornish round or amphi- 
theatre, and until the end of his life prayed and laboured for 
the salvation of Cornishmen. They, in their gratitude, called 
three of their parishes by his name, viz., Perran-Awertual, 
Perran on the River; Perran-Ultino, Perran the Little; Perran- 
Zabulo, Perran in the Sands. It was at the latter place he 
lived and had a grave built for him; and when at the end 
of a long life he felt that the hour of his departure was at 
hand, he “entered into it,” and dying on the 6th of March, 
“in the glorie of a great light and splendour that appeared 
at the same instant,’ was buried in the tomb he had had 
prepared for himself in his little Oratory! Many writers have 
questioned the belief that St. Piran of Cornwall and St. Kyran 
of Ireland are one and the same person, but modern research 
only serves to establish the fact more clearly. “St. Piran,” 
Tonkin tells us, “is looked upon as the patron of Tinners, 
who keep his feast on the 5th of March.” And the author 
of the Natural History of Cork writes that, “a little to the 
east of the castle in the Island of Cape Clear, there is a cove 
called Ira-Kyran—ze., St. Kyran’s Strand, on which is a pillar 
stone with a cross rudely cut towards the top, that they say 
was the workmanship of St. Kyran, and near it stand the 
walls of a ruined church, dedicated to the same Saint. This 
stone they hold in great veneration, and assemble round it 
every year on the 5th of March, on which day they celebrate 
the feast of their patron.” Let us rest satisfied then that the 
great Irish Bishop, St. Kyran, honoured this land by his 
presence and yielded up his soul to God at Perran-Zabulo. 
“The “old men,” as the Cornish Tinners used to be called, 
affirmed that St. Piran was the discoverer of tin, and adopted 
as his banner and their standard a white cross on a black 
ground, “in allusion,” Gilbert says, “to the black ore and the 
1 A Catholic chapel has recently been erected at Truro, and dedicated to St. Piran. 


Mass will therefore be celebrated once more in his honour, and his feast-day observed 
with the devotion of old. 
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white metal of the tin.” But the merchants of Tyre are said 
to have traded with Cornwall for tin as early as the days of 
King Solomon; therefore, this must be considered but as 
an instance of the simplicity of our forefathers who attributed 
all good things to the holy men who were God’s representatives 
to them on earth. Even in these days, the miners believe 
(and who shall say that they are wrong) that on the eve of 
the 5th of March, each year, the Cornish mines are blessed 
by angel hands, and if a man wanders upon the downs near 
Perran-Zabulo upon that night, he will hear strains of sweet 
music proceeding from St. Piran’s ancient chapel in the Sands. 


MORWENNA P. HAWKER. 
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PART THE SECOND. 


LET us come now to some of the more noteworthy of subject- 
paintings of second rank, and there are very many of them. 
Leighton, the President of the Royal Academy, has two 
classical works of his new, though now familiar, style, full of 
mannerism, graceful, not unlike the works of the Eclectic school 
of Bologna, the Domenichinos and Guidos. One is “Simztha, 
the Sorceress” (160), the other “The Last Watch of Hero” 
(229). In both, the round and lustrous eyes catch the attention 
of the spectator. The drapery, like that of Greek sculpture, 
artificial and of many folds, but with no pretence to accuracy of 
texture, and the beauty of the heads are ideal and statuesque. 
Below the second picture, which is enclosed in a well-designed 
archaic frame, in a sort of predella, the fate of Leander is 
given in monochrome, the body lying on a ledge of rock washed 
by very conventional waves. His “Profile of a Girl” (833) is 
weak in drawing, as it is delicate in colour. 

Besides his portraits, Millais gives us (25) “The Nest,” a 
fair-haired mother holding up her Saxon child to look at a nest 
in which a bird is sitting. The work is imperfect, but pleasing 
from the delicate grace of colour and form. Why there should 
be such an almost painful expression of anxiety in the mother’s 
face, and so much terror in that of the child, the picture does 
not explain. A still slighter work by him of like character, is 
“Lilacs” (214), another fair-haired girl catching the delicate 
flowers in her lap. But 298 is surely altogether unworthy of 
the painter of the “ Huguenot” or of the “ Black Brunswicker.” 
The subject is unpleasing and does not tell its own tale. 
“Mercy” is represented, we suppose, by the pale-eyed nun who 
has flung herself at the feet of the Catholic noble to keep him 
back from his work of blood—it is St. Bartholomew’s day—to 
which he is beckoned on by a Franciscan friar. A bunch of 
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Passion flowers are introduced as if around the rapier point. 
Execution and expression are alike wanting. 

Gow is well to the front with his “ Little Garrison marching 
out with the Honours of War” (504). Tattered and wan with 
hunger, yet full of manly pride, with their arms in their hands 
and a blue and lily-spangled flag waving over them, the white- 
coated French troops are coming out in a long column from 
their well-defended city, saluted respectfully by their victors. 
Eugene and Marlborough, we suppose, who with their staff are 
on rising ground to the front. The three drummer-boys are 
especially admirable, their young faces so wan with suffering 
and want, as they strive to show to their best before the great 
commanders. Is yellow in fashion, or is a dirty orange colour 
a type of modern “ Summer,” that Albert Moore (394) in one of 
his conventional canvasses, flat and graceful as usual, should 
have given raiments of such ugly hue to the three figures of his 
composition, and only made them more conspicuous by the 
garlands of pale-yellow primroses, that in contrast with their 
togas adorn the chair of the be-fanned Summer ? 

Yellow, again, is the prevailing colour of Briton Riviere’s 
principal picture, “An Old World Wanderer” (76). An Old 
World galley has entered a sequestered bay, and one of its 
crew has come on the rocks left dry by the receding tide, and 
which are covered with sea-gulls that have yet to learn to fear 
the hand of man. A strange light floods the picture, birds, sea, 
and man, turning the waters into a mirror of pale yellow, as 
has been said of it, “ Wild colour, and tame birds.” The red 
seaweed, hardly true to nature, which tapestries the rock, sets 
off the white birds, every one of which is a study, as they hop 
about, or lie quiet, spite of the stranger in their midst. Far 
more true and powerful is Riviere’s smaller work. A gentleman 
has just ridden in and learned his fate—“ Jilted” (253)—and he 
is seated with outstretched legs on the edge of a Chippendale 
chair with the fatal letter crunched in his closed hand. His 
head hangs down, and his little dog, with one front paw on his 
boot and the other on the clenched fist, looks up with wonder 
and sympathy into the strangely-changed face of his master. 
His third picture of an aged lady with her pet dog (212), dis- 
plays the faults of his streaky colouring and his great mastery 
over animal life. 

Poynter, as usual, gives us but little in size, but he has 
surpassed himself as a rival of Tadema, in his one small work 
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in the Grosvenor (62). “A Corner of the Market Place” is like 
a little gem of the later Florentine school, which a spark of faith 
would have transfigured into a lovely Madonna and Child. 
In an exquisite setting of marble surroundings, with a leaping 
fountain, and in bright light, a mother is seated weaving garlands 
of flowers. On the ground is her baby boy lying on a pillow 
within a basket. The child is most delicately painted. The 
lady draped in green, looking on, is the least happy part of the 
work. Her attitude is constrained, and the texture of the dress 
is a failure. 

Melton Fisher’s work (923) deserved an earlier mention—one 
of the best of the Royal Academy of 1887. In an Italian country 
parish church, a little girl is kneeling on the altar steps to 
receive her First Communion. She is a charming figure in her 
white dress and veil, with clasped hands and reverent face. 
Behind her kneels a fashionable lady, to whom she owes no 
coubt her finery, while poor people kneel around; some 
lolling perhaps a bit too much for our insular standard of 
respect, but all is true to Italian nature. The priest holds the 
Sacred Host in rather too absolute a manner, and as Protestant 
hands would have held their Communion; but that is about the 
only blot in the whole of this charming work. It was a daring 
step of Mr. Melton Fisher to paint so Catholic a subject, and 
I hope he will not be the sufferer for it. Now that Mr. Fildes 
has taken to English portraiture, his Venetian companions are 
represented on their old ground only by his brother-in-law, 
Mr. Henry Woods, in “Under the Vine” (47), where a group 
of gay fisher-people of Venice are busy mending their nets. 
There is the usual brightness, brilliant reality, marvellous relief 
of the school which has produced such splendid fruit. Life 
seems to that happy group of children of the sun without care 
or cloud. Another distinguished member of the band, Mr. 
Logsdail (723, 846), has exchanged the Rialto and the Piazza 
of St. Mark for the Royal Exchange and Ludgate Hill. The 
insight which he has into colour enables him to give to the 
humdrum crowd of omnibuses, and cabs, and drays, which are 
flowing in a thick slow stream before the Bank, some of the 
glitter and brightness of a southern city. The figures and 
architecture, the atmosphere—the day is unusually brilliant for 
the city,—and the whole mise en scene is a marvel of execution 
and of patient detail. Though “Ludgate” is darker, yet even 
there are bright points which relieve the gloom, as the polished 
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brass-work of the engine on the bridge. What a contrast with 
even such good work as that of Mr. O’Connor on the same 
subject (427)! How real, yet how pictorial, how picturesque, 
how the whole is photographed on your mind ! for to his artist's 
eye the old forms, so familiar and seemingly so common-place, 
have taken a poetical and striking aspect. 

In the dearth of national historical subjects we have to 
thank Mr. Schmalz for the careful work of “ Widowed” (1031). 
A group of warriors are returning from the fight, and their 
queen with her son and daughter have gone out to welcome 
back her husband. But they have brought back nothing but 


‘the armour of the warrior, and his helmet has a dint all blood- 


Stained, which has let out his life. On the cliffs beyond are 
relics of Druidical worship, and a Druid forms part of the 
group around the queen, so, though the costume looks more 
of Saxon times, we may suppose that it was Saxon hands 
that dealt the blow which robbed them of their lord. The 
whole is good academic work, but wants a breath of genius 
to make it a great picture. The queen stands erect, and 
hardly looks as if such fatal news had been announced to 
her, or as if it was cause of special sorrow. 

There is a charm about Mr. D. Murray’s “Cross on the 
Dunes ” (321), the crucifix standing up out of the waste of white 
sand, and the old shepherd reverently uncovering and crossing 
himself before it, while his sheep wander about in search of the 
sparse herbage. 

A picture of a very different character which deserves a passing 
note is “Ladies and Gentlemen” (376) by Mr. Sadler, where 
a middle-aged man of some sixty years ago rises over the 
port and filberts to make a conventional speech. The cheery 
gentleman himself, as well as the surroundings, the fire place, 
the pictures and china, are all excellent. 

Another noteworthy artist is Mr. Gregory, in Gallery IX., by 
the way, a very pleasant corner in the Royal Academy with 
small works, and not the worse pictures for that Why—again in 
parenthesis—should very minute subjects be spread over canvas 
of heroic size? Who would care to have the presentment of 
a daughter of toil, some fifty years of age and not fair, sitting 
in a field and eating her bread and cheese, covering the whole 
wall space of one end of a large room. If seen through the 
wrong end of a telescope it might be a gem, but like extended 
gold it loses value by diffusion. But ‘to return to Mr. Gregory. 
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In “ Marooned ” (839), he gives us a flash of his brilliant brush 
and dexterous pencil, a blaze of colour on the gilded boat, 
and its reflection in the stream. Again, in 525, we have a 
portrait of a little girl, terribly truthful, but catching her in 
somewhat of a temper, or perhaps it is only fear of the tame 
mouse that has crept up to her breast. The peep into the 
inner room, the child itself crouching on the crimson baize 
of the staircase are rendered with a vigour and brilliancy that 
keep up the artist’s claim as a colourist. 

Mr. Marks is hardly up to his work in his “ Minstrel” (368), 
which is only redeemed by some of the faces of the friars ; 
or in his “Old tortoise” 804, where all but the tortoise is feeble 
and faulty; but in his “Dominicans in feather” he would 
make even the holy Father St. Dominic laugh. A group of 
penguins, in nature’s habit of black and white, stand in various 
postures looking very sad and solemn with their pensive eyes. 
If rock and sea are not perfect in this picture, they are but the 
background, “the play’s the thing.” And certainly Mr. Marks 
is the AZsop of pictorial art, giving human expression to the 
lower creation. 

Lady Butler in her slight “ Desert Grave: Nile Expedition, 
1885” (466), is not at the height of her power. The camel is the 
crux of all draughtsmen, and few there are who seem to be 
able to represent the strange form and build of the ship of 
the desert. In the French Gallery there is an unfinished study 
of a “Caireen Camel Market” by Professor Miiller of Vienna, 
where the useful—but strangely put together animal—is por- 
trayed to the life. The clay-like hide, the ungainly limbs in 
repose as in motion, the Austrian painter has thoroughly caught 
with the form of the beast of burden. Lady Butler’s painting 
represents the close of a funeral in the far-off land. The 
sappers (?) of the camel corps have packed up their spades 
and are riding off in the early morn. One lags behind, and 
is finishing his kit, and his camel, which is on the ground, 
looks in such sorry state that it was pronounced to be dying 
by some of the critics. Whether this was intended by the 
artist we cannot say. 

A bright and sunny picture is Mr. Hayllar’s “ Honoured 
guest ” (491); the squire’s child, a pretty little girl, visiting some of 
her father’s tenants. The room, lighted with a large old-fashioned 
window is flooded with sunlight which makes a halo of sheen 
round the group of respectful folk who welcome their little 
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lady. But the drawing is hard and cold, and contrasts strongly 
with the “ Luther’s Hymn” in the French Gallery by Firle (34), 
where a group of Dutch girls of some charitable institution 
are standing round a grand piano, at which one of their number 
is accompanying their chaunt, while an elderly lady sits by 
her side wrapt in the melody of the splendid chorale. As in 
the former work the light comes from a window at the back- 
ground, but while it is mellow and diffused, each figure, each 
face is soft and lifelike. Another of the gifted family of Hayllar 
(776) reminds one in her “Fresh from the font” of the best 
type of miniature Dutch work. It is an English house, and 
Baby has just been brought from the christening. The detail 
is perfect, and everything is in proper subordination. To revert 
again to the French Gallery, not this time by way of contrast, 
but merely by connection of ideas, it is worth while to go to 
the Haymarket if oniy to see the little genre painting of 
Professor Holmberg, “ A Council of Peace” (45). In the middle 
of a room hung with stamped and richly-gilt leather, and 
adorned with a fifteenth century painting and frame, three 
prelates are studying an illuminated document, at a carved 
oaken desk, There is an aged bishop in purple cassock, a 
younger man—a cardinal—in scarlet, and a Dominican cardinal 
in the black and white habit of his order, with scarlet zucchetto 
and golden cross and chain. The window is open, and looks 
out on a smiling summer landscape, and an antique embroidered 
cushion, whose hues are delightfully dulled by age, lies on the 
sill. The look of profound interest in the young cardinal, of 
bland content in the Dominican, and of keen attention on the 
part of the third ecclesiastic, the finish of the whole, makes one 
ask, can we do work like this in England? And one might 
ask the same question before a small canvas in the same 
gallery: “Pleasant pages” (101), a wonderful head of an old 
Benedictine deep in his books, as delicate as it is powerful. 

To return to the Royal Academy. Calthrop’s “ Little invalid ” 
(570) is another miniature genre picture of great excellence, 
a work one would hang on one’s walls, and find fresh pleasure 
in it on each fresh examination. The patient is lying in a bed 
hung with richly-embroidered curtains, the room white with 
an elaborated moulded ceiling, and a lady and her child are 
coming on a visit to the invalid. Chevallier Taylor’s “Grace 
before Meal” (604) is a graceful scene of everyday life in 
a poor home; thoroughly English, Seymour Lucas shows 
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his usual power and humour in the “Latest Scandal” (701), 
coffee-house gossip of a hundred and fifty years ago. Zorn, a 
foreign artist, makes a capital subject out of “Clarence Barker, 
Esq.” (1288) a gentleman lying back in his chair with his friend 
the colley dog standing over him as a pleasant companion. 
As an instance of marvellous ability expended on no subject 
at all, is Mr. Frederick Hall’s (84) “Old Birds.” An old lady 
is plucking a white goose, and a jackdaw is routing among the 
heap of feathers on the floor. That is all. But the execution 
is simply marvellous. Mr. Topham has many works, of which 
perhaps the best is “ Gratitude” in the Grosvenor (22), an Italian 
woman kneeling by a holy water font with a bunch of flowers 
before her. His “ Ligurian Fisherfolk” (224), in the third room 
of the same Gallery, is a simple and pretty subject ably handled. 
A string of peasants are hauling in their net from the bright 
sea. A striking picture—French (?), by La Thangue, also in the 
Grosvenor. “The Runaway” (189) hardly tells its own tale. 
A girl in pink lies in the foreground—is she fainting or dead ?— 
concealed in the tall corn from passers by, and reapers are 
coming forward who will soon discover her. 

Modern history is represented in the Royal Academy by 
Mr. Wells’ immense canvas—Her Majesty opening the Law 
Courts (190). The Royal Academician was sadly handicapped, 
when, amidst so much glory of costume, the royal group are in 
the plainest of winter costumes. It is, however, rather a col- 
lection of portraits of the Judges, than a work of historic art. 
So too in his replica of (624) “Kensington Palace, June 20, 
1837,” the exigencies of fact were too much for the painter, 
though the extreme youth of the Queen introduces a poetic 
element into the incident. 

Frank Dicksee the Associate, in a Florentine lady, whom he 
calls “ Hesperia” (420), gives a solid and splendid canvas. The 
rich dress of gold and crimson brocade, the jewel on the girdle, 
the head with its glory of fair hair, standing out against the 
lustre of the peacock feather fan, the background of orange 
trees with their brilliant fruit, and the spurting fountain rising 
up against the park-like hill, is one mass of well balanced but 
powerful colour. 

But before bringing to a close our long list of subject 
paintings, we must not omit the drawing of Mr. Sargent’s 
“ Carnation, lily, lily, rose” (359). On a large canvas two girls 
in white are lighting Chinese lanterns, while all around them 
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are gigantic lilies and brilliant flowers. It is Japanesque zm 
excelsis. The light within the lantern, the reflected glow on 
the children’s faces, the strong colour, the delicate cream colour 
of the lilies; make a symphony of tints only to be compared 
to the lustrous harmonies of the Western isles. The picture 
has: been secured for the nation by the Chantrey bequest. 

If English painting finds its most profitable work in por- 
traiture it is im landscape, and above all seascape that it is: 
most at home. Hardly any room, however, has been left for 
this class of work in this too lengthy paper. 

To speak first of sea pieces. Henry Moore is surely facile: 
princeps. Look at his two in the Royal Academy (254 and 659), 
and a third in the Grosvenor (180). Nothing but sea and sky, 
and a few boats scudding across. Yet the perfect mastery of 
the waves, the atmosphere with all its delicate gradations could 
not have been surpassed. Brett has made his reputation, and 
for photographic fidelity he still holds his own. But in 416— 
“Kyle Akin”—the receding mountains are far too much on 
the same plane; effects of distance have been sacrificed to the 
exact reproduction of each hill. And the careful rendering 
of the various strata of the rocks in the foreground with their 
clearly defined lines of vegetation almost forces one to think 
of the flounces of a lady’s dress, So in “ Ardentrive Bay (a very 
low barometer)” (421) we have again marvellous and even more 
brilliant effects of colour, and possibly exactness of rendering 
of parts, but at a sacrifice of general effect. It is the reproduction 
of a phenomenon and eccentric in consequence. Hook has 
been so long before the public that his deep green-blue waves 
and red faced sailors have lost much of their attraction, and 
his new departure (583) “ Tickling trout,” an inland scene, shows: 
his mannerism at his worst. But in (1007) “Water” we have 
a work of his son which surpasses those of the father in fresh- 
ness and reality. 

Mr. W. L. Wyllie is strong in more than one canvas (1046) 
“King Coal,” for example, where he throws a poetry over the 
very unpoetical form of some colliers. 

Mr. Tom Hemy is in his usual element, and has a dramatic 
work (240) “Women and children first.” The life-boat in a 
wild sea taking people off a ship. But powerful as is the design, 
the water is hardly up to the mark. In this he contrasts with 
his namesake, Mr. Charles Napier Hemy, who besides one (96) in 
the R.A., has two admirable paintings in the Grosvenor, showing 
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his mastery over the briny sea. “Spearing Fish” (92) is full of 
vigour, and the boat rides in real and seething water; and 
again in (181) “S. Sennen (szc) Cove.” There is a rough sea off, 
a quaint quay, and some men, admirably drawn, are pulling 
against the wild waves. The breeze is stiff, and it almost sings 
in your ear. Mr. Graham, the Academician, has two works of 
almost equal merit—(18) an “ Easterly breeze,” and (196) the 
“ Fowler’s crag.” If we take exception to the exceeding 
brilliancy of colour in the sea-weed on the rocks, no truer repre- 
sentation could be given of rock or water, especially where the 
white foam streams down after it has been borne upwards by 
the boiling waves. 

Mr. Bartlett’s Irish scenes (630) in the Royal Academy, the 
“ Last brief voyage,” and “ Off to the fair, Connemara” (in 112) 
in the Grosvenor, are faithful and noteworthy. In the first a boat 
has brought across the sea to a weather-beaten island an infant’s 
coffin, and the peasants are just going to carry it to the holy 
graveyard around the old ruined church. The poor young 
mother is beset with grief, and her brother, a dark-eyed Celt, 
looks compassionately at her. In the second a calf is being 
rowed across the water to pay the rent of the poor owners, or 
let us hope the money is not due as yet to the landlord. Both 
show that Irish scenes need only to be lovingly and truthfully. 
handled to give subject of beauty and pathos to our artists. And 
of humour too, witness the “ Last Chance” (633), where Paddy 
seeks a shelter under Bridget’s shawl to light the pipe with the 
precious lucifer, the pig meantime having managed to twist the 
hay-band by which it is being led very awkardly around his 
master’s leg. Bridget’s look of amused interest, and the 
intensity of Paddy’s expression, divided between desire of a 
light and concern for his liberty-loving charge, and perhaps a 
trifle of affection for his fair friend, go to make the picture one 
of great merit. 

The “ Baleful Head ” of Medusa (75) of Mr. Burne Jones, the 
Associate, with undeniable merit both in colour and drawing and 
expression, is yet wanting in all three, an attempted revival of, 
Venetian or Ferrarese work of the sixteenth century, and, like 
most revivals, lacking reality. To dress Perseus as a knight of the 
Cinquecento itself is an anachronism hard to overlook. And 
the thoroughly conventional and unchanging type of face so well 
known and so faithfully imitated by his admirers, besides being 
disagreeable, robs his pictures of all individuality. Again, with, 
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all his painstaking and wonderful power over his brush, witness 
the greaves or thigh-plates of Perseus and the water of the well, 
these details add nothing to the general effect. The whole is 
over-crowded, and each feature seems to claim as much atten- 
tion as the other. The background—the apple laden tree, each 
leaf, each fruit, puts itself forward for admiration as much as 
the baleful Head itself. 

Perhaps it might be audacious to criticize the master’s 
drawing in “The Garden of Pau” (66), but what of the flesh 
tints, the colour of the landscape? Are they not simply a 
reproduction of what time has done to pigments, after three 
hundred years? And as to the constrained attitudes, the strange 
lumpy trees, is this art or nature ? 

What are we to say about Holman Hunt’s “ Amarillis ” (119), 
or about his “ Master Hilary, the Tracer ?” (208). Dare we be 
profane enough to hold them hideous, grotesque, egregious! If 
the extinct pre-Raphaelite school has done good work, why 
should its early lispings and juvenile follies be maintained and 
petrified ? 

But does not Mr. Philip Burne Jones’ work, “ The Shadow 
of the Saint” (39), in the Grosvenor deserve a mention? The 
moon is shedding a green light, and casts the shadow of a man 
upon the wall, at which two eastern girls are looking. St. Simon 
Stylites’ shadow is certainly grotesque, and the whole picture 
seems to an ordinary Philistine funny in conception as in colour. 

There remain unmentioned the water colours, the sculpture, 
and that room least visited of all, dedicated to the sister art of 
architecture. Sculpture has no great achievement this year. 
The model for Gordon’s monument by Thornycroft (1903) 
promises fair for good work. Miss Halle’s bronze medal of 
Cardinal Newman (1921) is very admirable ; and admirable, too, 
is the reverse with St. George and the motto, Cor ad cor 
loguitur. It has much of the character of the great Florentine 
medallions. That of Cardinal Manning (1940) is hardly so 
successful. It is amusing to see that in Forsyth’s recumbent 
efigy of Dr. Fraser, the late Anglican Bishop of Manchester, 
the sculptor has carved a mitre at his head and a crozier at his 
side. Not quite so bad as in the memorial throne, Christ Church, 
Oxford, where Dr. Wilberforce is dressed out in full episcopal 
vestments. The half-closed eyes, the languid look of Mr. Onslow 
Ford’s “ Peace” (1944) takes away from what otherwise is a 
fine work. Armstead’s “ Ladas” (1946) is hardly lifted above a 
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careful anatomical study. He is supposed to be a runner 
sinking at the goal. The whole form seems too vigorous. 
Surely the legs ought to show clearer signs of being relaxed. 

As to architecture, in perfection of drawing, in mastery of 
design, as great a step or greater has been made in England as 
in any of the sister arts. Witness the diploma drawings of 
Messrs. Pearson and Waterhouse, R.A.—the Cathedral of Truro 
(1631), and Manchester Town Hall (1680). Look also at 
Mr. Waterhouse’s superb sketch of Girton College, Cambridge 
(1596); at Basil Champney’s designs for Mansfield College, 
Oxford (1710); Mr. Jackson’s interior of Hampstead Parish 
Church (1707) ; or the beautiful drawings of Ernest George and 
Peto (1731, 1737, 1741, &c.). 

On the whole, there is a decided return to more sane and 
sounder work. The attempt to invent an eclectic style, called 
by some Victorian, has resulted in a failure, and men are working 
carefully and intelligently on old lines. The Queen Anne’s 
development is little more than a judicious application of 
Renascence to English forms and English wants. And thoroughly 
good Italian classical work is being now produced which is not 
put to the blush by the best work of the revival at the close of 
the last century. 

In looking back over the art display as a whole, it is hard to 
Say, save in portraiture, that a great advance has been made. 
No doubt the patrons, the admirers, the appreciators of art, 
have, like its professors, multiplied in a ratio far greater than 
the population. But as we have said, the absence of state or 
ecclesiastical patronage, the shifting fashion of the hour, deprives 
art of an incentive to higher things. Then, again, though the 
zsthetic craze, and worse, has passed—the current literature of 
the day, the fading away of stern principles of faith and morals, 
the consequent seeking after pleasure as the end of life avowed 
and unabashed, has had its marked influence on the studio. 
The notion that art has a lofty end, that the artist may preach 
with chisel or with brush, is scoffed at. Even choice of subject 
is thought of no importance. Paintings are mere vehicles for 
brilliant colour and outward beauty. Art has no lesson, because 
the artist is agnostic ; and one leaves the exhibitions of to-day 
with the eye tickled, but no lasting impression on heart or 
mind. 
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“ Amor mi mosse che mi fa parlare” (Dante, /#/. c. ii.). 


I READ the other day in one of those books which were written 
for the express purpose of suggesting trains of thought, that 
impetuous natures go all at once from one extreme to the other, 
and that there are in their lives decisive moments—moments 
unknown to cold and calculating characters—on which the fate 
of their whole future depends. This strikes me as very true, for 
I have always observed that men of a colder temperament can 
hardly be said to change; they are gradually transformed, whilst 
those who are impulsive change, and do not undergo this process 
of transformation. Under the influence of their passions the 
rules of right or wrong are to them a very Nessus’ shirt of which 
they struggle to divest themselves in order to give free rein to 
their loves and hatreds. 

These reflections on human nature as it appears through the 
medium of the mist that envelopes it, recall to my mind the 
career of an illustrious man whom I knew intimately, and to 
whom I was much attached in Rome, when I was little more 
than a child myself. The teacher and friend to whom I refer 
might have adopted as his own the words of the misanthropical 
J. J. Rousseau: “I am not like any one whom I have known ; 
in fact I can almost say I am unlike all the rest of mankind, 
not that I am better than they are, only I am different from 
them.” 

The Abbé Liszt now almost forgotten in London, whither he 
repaired shortly before his death, accepting the invitation of a 
music-seller, merely with the object of appearing before the public 
of this vast metropolis, and filling the pockets of those who invited 
him. That is now more than a year ago, and meanwhile 
amusements of a more diverting nature have been provided for 
the British public, and various striking and interesting events 
have eclipsed or effaced the remembrance of the gifted pianist 
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who is nowno more. But be this as it may, I throw myself on 
the indulgence of the reader and. invite him to accompany me on: 
an excursion into the past, into the realm of ancient history. 
The musical career of Liszt, brilliant and erratic as it was, is 
too well known to need recapitulation here ; and indeed, were I 
to attempt a history of it, I should on the one hand, weary my. 
reader with tiresome repetitions, and on the other, have to face 
the disagreeabie task of correcting the innumerable mistakes 
and misconceptions of which the Abbé Liszt has been the 
subject. Rather therefore will I give a sketch of the man 
himself, the lion of sadons, the spoilt darling of fine ladies, and 
above all, the exfant terrible,as I knew him during the time of my 
intimate acquaintance with him in Rome, at the period of his 
somewhat romantic but sincere desire to take Holy Orders. 
During these six years I lived with him in the three-fold capacity 
of private secretary, master in Italian and Latin, and pupil in 
music. It is my intention only to speak of him as a man, and 
therefore I will not dwell on the marvellous skill Liszt displayed 
as a pianist, on the unique and almost inspired style in which he 
rendered a classical music; I am, moreover, not writing for a 
musical review, nor, though a musician myself, do I feel qualified 
to speak of his compositions, for the simple reason that I have 
never been able to understand. them. Rossini admired them 
very much, and considered them to be possessed of exceptional 
merit, though he always deplored the fact that their author had 
not more carefully observed the rules of musical composition. 
When Liszt was living at Santa Francesca Romana, at the 
foot of Mount Palatine (the summit of which was my own birth- 
place and my abode for twenty years), I was fortunate enough to 
spend some part of every day with him, and in the evenings, 
when he had not engagements elsewhere, I used to instruct and 
be instructed by him. I taught him Latin, so that he might say 
the Breviary. Before long however this occupation was the means 
of teaching me a useful lesson, one which was perhaps more 
profitable to me than the musical knowledge I acquired. I found 
that as far as my pupil was concerned, I was merely wasting 
my time.and my pains. Never could I have thought it possible 
that a man who had so remarkable a talent for arranging notes, 
could be so totally wanting in the power needed for connecting 
ideas. The Abbé was @rés-spirituel, but he was utterly incapable 
of serious reflection, or indeed of applying his mind to the same 
subject for ten minutes at a time, and this is why he never could 
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learn the elements of rhetoric, or Latin enough to say the 
Breviary and to keep himself au courant, as far as ecclesiastical 
matters were concerned—no very difficult matter, one would have 
imagined. But he undoubtedly possessed more genius than 
discretion, and as for common sense, there was not a single 
grain of it in his entire composition. Over and over again, after he 
had fairly taken my breath away by something he said or did, I 
used to say to myself that I knew that everyone is apt to commit 
some folly once or twice in his life, as one must be exposed to 
take a contagious complaint, but what would it be if one were 
continually in danger of infection! Yet I have frequently 
known the talented Abbé made blunders which an ordinary 
artisan would have had the sense to avoid, one of those very 
artisans whose ears and perceptions Liszt regarded as being alike 
obtuse, since they failed to appreciate the beauty of his music, 
or that of his son-in-law, the celebrated Wagner. 

Liszt was guilty of a great many follies, and they have been 
the more commented on because they were, latterly at least, 
committed, so to speak, in the shadow of the sanctuary, 
though in none of them had he an eye to his own interest. 
For we must not forget that he was never found trying to 
curry favour in the antechambers of the great; nor did he 
ever echo the utterances of those liberal clerics who are 
perpetually talking about liberty, fraternity, and equality. 

The misfortunes of Liszt may be fitly epitomized in the 
familiar proverb: Chasses le naturel, il revient au galop. One 
fine day the marvellous pianist was seized by the unlucky 
fancy of trying to dress up the great artist in the cassock 
of a cleric; but he returned to his former self the next day, 
and continued to thrive and flourish, showing himself always, 
up to within a few days of his death, a most eccentric 
and abnormal creature. He appeared quite ignorant of the 
fact that no great change can be brought about by the use 
of rose water; his greatest error, in my opinion at any rate, 
was that of entering in a light and trifling spirit upon the 
most solemn and sacred of all careers. His vocation origi- 
nated in a mere ordinary occurrence. At the time when 
this most kind-hearted of mortals first took up his abode 
in Rome, one of his relatives, himself a Cardinal and a 
dignitary at the Court of Pius the Ninth, proposed to Liszt 
that he should come and be his guest in the Vatican. It 
was there I first saw him, in the Sistine Chapel. The keen 
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eyes of Cardinal Antonelli detected the natural tendency 
of the virtuoso to a sort of mysticism, and he received him 
with the craft of Macchiavelli. He both deceived and was 
deceived however, and completely confused and bewildered 
Liszt, imputing to him qualities which he himself possessed ; 
the power of being constantly on the watch against enthusiasm, 
excitement, or expansiveness ; the art of never exhibiting to the 
eye of another one’s whole self; of never deceiving oneself or 
becoming the dupe of others, but of habitually writing and 
acting as if in the presence of a cold, critical looker-on, con- 
stituting oneself that looker-on, and regarding even the best 
and worthiest of one’s fellow-men as mere puppets, to be 
made to dance at will. Antonelli appeared moreover to 
possess a double self, one half of which took its place in 
society, acquitting itself satisfactorily of all duties and obliga- 
tions, whilst the second half looked down upon the first 
and watched its various actions with an amused spirit of 
criticism, patient resignation, or contented approval. Be that 
as it may, the honied words of his Eminence were all-sufficing ; 
nothing further was needed to induce Liszt to transpose his 
Hungarian rhapsodies into an ascetic key, to transpose them, if 
I may so speak, so as to form a grand overture to his ecclesias- 
tical vocation, in which he himself at that time thoroughly 
believed. What a pity that he did not allow himself a few days 
for deliberation before taking so important a step! But reflection 
and deliberation were not at all in his line, so all at once he 
became an Abbé, anxious to pose before the world no longer as 
a great pianist, but as a person of high ecclesiastical dignity 
and importance; in fact one of those on whom a Cardinal's hat 
might very suitably be conferred! The day after this trans- 
formation—accomplished at railroad speed—had been made, 
our illustrious friend took upon himself to publish it not 
only to all Rome, but to all Europe, by sending out thousands 
of visiting-cards in every direction, bearing the inscription : 





L’ABBE LISZT. 


Au Vatican. 
| 





2 It must be remembered that Liszt, whilst bearing the title of 4dd4, never 
received more than minor orders, and therefore was not bound by any permanent 


obligation to a clerical career. 
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One of these cards found its way to the famous statue on the 
bridge over the Tiber, and the next day Roman wit turned poor 
Liszt into ridicule by a picture of a bevy of young ladies, 
devoted to music and inspired with an intense admiration for 
the great musician, who hurry with dishevelled locks to leave 
their cards in incredulous astonishment on the new aspirant to 
ecclesiastical dignity. 

When Antonelli, who beneath his scarlet cassock was 
every inch a politician, discovered that he had been mistaken 
in Liszt, when he found that he was utterly incapable of 
acting as a leader of that fair but hollow fabric we call 
society, that this man of European celebrity would be of no 
more use to him than the boy who served his Mass, he dropped 
him forthwith, presto prestissimo, without much consideration for 
the poor man’s feelings, or a thought about the equivocal posi- 
tion in which he was leaving him. From the first, even as a 
pianist, Liszt had not found much favour with Pope Pius 
the Ninth, because of the unconventional and erratic style of 
the music he executed, and which he had the presumption to 
try and introduce in the Sixtine Chapel, in the place of those 
grand Masses and Mzsereres by Palestrina, Stradella, Baini and 
others, to which it owes its world-wide reputation. Now when 
he saw the annoyance of his secretary at having been led astray 
even for a moment by the deceptive light of an zgnzs fatuus, the 
Pope smiled, satisfied that nothing more was to be dreaded in 
that quarter. On that grand countenance, with its crown of 
disorderly locks, Pius the Ninth would fain have discovered such 
signs of the Divine affatus as were discernible on the serene 
features of a Mozart and a Beethoven; alas! our hero, as he 
more than once told me, reminded him of no one but poor 
Camillo Querno, amusing Leo the Tenth; and therefore, in 
imitation of that Pontiff, who gave Querno the soubriquet of 
arch-poet, Pius the Ninth surnamed Liszt the arch-pianist, and 
all was said. The last time I saw Pius the Ninth was in 1871, 
on my return from the siege of Paris, during the disastrous days 
of the Commune; I was the bearer of a letter from Deguerry 
(the Curé of the Madeleine), wherein he gave in his full submis- 
sion and adhesion to the Papal infallibility. After taking this 
letter from my hands, the Pope asked me a great number of 
questions about Paris, how I had liked the horses and animals 
out of the Zoological Gardens, which had been slaughtered for 
our table before we were reduced to eating cats and dogs and 
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rats, winding up his long and interesting conversation with the 
inquiry: “And did you see your friend the Abbé Liszt again? 
How did you manage to exist in the camp without bread and 
without the arch-pianist ?” 

Not long after our Abbé had donned the cassock in the 
Vatican, the expediency of taking up his quarters elsewhere 
was suggested to him, and he accordingly removed to the 
Dominican monastery on Monte Mario, for he still desired 
to live under the shadow of the sanctuary. But the good 
monks, accustomed to seclusion and study, soon discovered 
that they must decline the honour of entertaining this gifted 
guest, since his presence amongst them entirely destroyed the 
quiet of their monastery. The incessant coming and going 
of visitors of every rank and class, priests and laymen, politicians 
and princesses, introducing the atmosphere of the busy world 
within the precincts of the tranquil cloister, threatened to dispel 
the peace of mind as it disturbed the devotions of the good 
monks. Never before had those solemn walls re-echoed to 
such peals of profane laughter as were heard when Liszt 
received the visits of his friends. Consequently he received 
an intimation, couched in the most polite terms, from the 
Dominicans, that they could no longer keep him under their 
roof. He then came, as I have already said, to live at Santa 
Francesca Romana, where he remained for several years, and 
where a separate suite of rooms, which had long been unused, 
was placed at his disposal. 

Liszt never could understand the strange complications 
in which our poor humanity is involved in society; he was 
essentially a child of nature, and in the world of nature his 
instincts never misled him. Many a time have I heard him 
give utterance to opinions and feelings marked by the greatest 
prudence and the soundest good sense; but this natural tact 
utterly failed him in contact with the artificial surroundings 
of society. In this respect he resembled a butterfly: nature 
has bestowed upon that fair but frail insect the instinct to 
avoid the poisonous flower in whose fatal sweetness it would 
find the death which it presently courts by fluttering round 
a lighted lamp. And why is this? Because artificial light 
was not invented until long after the eternal laws of nature 
were established. How often have I felt in the society of 
Liszt a pleasure which I have never experienced except when 
talking with little children! In our long walks on Mount 
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Palatine, he used to lean caressingly on my arm, and the gentle 
pressure seemed to render my steps more light, just as the 
child whose little arms are clasped round your neck is not 
felt to be a burden, but rather helps to carry your thoughts 
to Heaven, far away from care and sorrow, from the disappoint- 
ments and failures that bestrew our path in life. The sim- 
plicity of Liszt had the same effect on me. Assuredly the 
heart that beat in Liszt’s breast answered ill to the definition 
given by Bichat: /e cwur est un muscle creux. It was his insatiable 
longing for the ideal that made the realities of life so repugnant 
to him, and led him to acquire the habit of looking at every- 
thing through a crystal lens, or as reflected in a magic mirror. 
My mother, who was living with me at Santa Francesca, 
was very fond of Liszt, because she believed him to have entered 
upon his ecclesiastical career through the broad portals of a 
vocation, instead of by the backdoor of a whimsical caprice. 
Liszt, who was the personification of all that is zsthetic, 
used very often to come and see her, who was the personi- 
fication of all that is good, and they frequently heard Mass 
together in St. Sebastian’s chapel, on the very spot where the 
Saint was pierced with arrows by order of Diocletian. After 
Mass the Maestro would do us the honour of breakfasting with 
us, then he sometimes played duets with me, but we all pre- 
ferred that he should play a solo. He confined himself to 
strictly classical music, of which I occasionally grew somewhat 
weary, in which case I used to resort to Offenbach’s works, 
La belle Héléne, for instance, by way of change. As Liszt was 
like one of the family, and a near neighbour, he was in the 
habit of coming in without knocking. One day he happened to 
arrive just when I was playing Offenbach’s Orphée aux enfers. 
He paused an instant outside the door, and then entered the 
room, exclaiming, Bravo, bravissimo ! Bowing low both to the 
music and the musician, “Whatever are you playing?” he 
demanded. I felt like a school-boy, caught zz flagrante delicto, 
and immediately handed him the notes I had on the music- 
stand before me. Then this king of pianists began attentively 
to examine a style of music which was unknown to him even by 
name, and he kept his eyes fixed on it for a considerable time, 
uttering meanwhile various exclamations of astonishment. He 
next turned the sheets upside down, and began to read the 
music backwards. Accustomed as I was to see him do far 
stranger things during one of his absent fits, 1 gently endea- 
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voured to hint that he was making a mistake. “No, no,” he 
replied, “I am not making a mistake; I am annoyed to find 
that I cannot understand this music when I read it in the 
ordinary manner, and so I am trying to read it upside down, in 
the hope of comprehending it at last.” He then closed the 
book and placed it, not where it was before, but on the floor 
in a corner of the room, giving me at the same time an 
expressive glance of intense disapproval. 

He often brought some of his numerous friends to my house, 
in order: to show them the ruins of the Palace of the Czsars. 
One morning he made his appearance accompanied by an 
English Protestant minister. I really cannot say to what sect 
he belonged, for Protestant sects may be counted by the 
hundred, but he certainly gloried in the term Pvrotestant, 
which he considered the equivalent of enlightened; and he 
consequently adopted a tone of superiority when addressing 
Catholics, whom he regarded as his inferiors. Liszt invited 
him to hear Mass with us. Afterwards, when seated at the 
breakfast-table, he assumed his favourite tone of superiority. 
“Ts it possible,” he inquired, addressing Liszt, “that you, a man 
of such intelligence, a genius in fact, can actually believe in the 
Mass? And you, madam (turning to my mother) can you 
believe that our Lord is really present in the Host, that God 
Himself comes down to earth?” Repressing a natural move- 
ment of indignation, my mother answered: “ How can I doubt, 
sir, that God comes down to earth at the word of the priest, 
since I know how often He vouchsafes to make His dwelling 
even in my heart!” This answer silenced the “enlightened” 
individual ; I felt proud of my mother, and Liszt, ever ready to 
pay homage to virtue, gave proof of his admiration by respect- 
fully raising her hand to his lips. 

Liszt was never known to lose his self-possession even in the 
presence of the greatest potentates. When the late Emperor of 
Russia invited him to play before the Court of St. Petersburg, 
he presumed, unawares that Liszt ought to be listened to in 
profound silence, to begin talking to a courtier during the 
performance. Liszt broke off abruptly, and folded his arms 
across his chest. The Emperor noticing this defiant gesture, 
asked him with evident annoyance, why he had left off playing 
so suddenly? “Because all must be silent, sire, when the 
Emperor speaks,” was the great pianist’s reply. 

Liszt was excessively independent, nevertheless his social 
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talents were of a high order, and he knew how to make himself 
very agreeable, being a brilliant talker, full of lively sallies 
when amongst intimate friends, extremely polite to ladies, 
open-handed, and incapable of suspecting any one. When his 
servant robbed him of his money and decorations, the Roman 
police (the city was then under the government of the Pope), had 
the greatest difficulty in inducing him to sign the necessary 
depositions. His wish was that no further steps should be taken 
in the matter, and that the thief should be released from prison ; 
this was no doubt very generous, but it was going a little too far. 
I only heard about the affair indirectly, for Liszt never mentioned 
it to me, nor was his habitual serenity in the slightest degree 
ruffled on account of it. 

Side by side with this open-handed generosity, he possessed 
the serious fault of over-confidence in his own judgment, and an 
-over-weening self-esteem. Yet even his failings never offended, 
so thoroughly may he be said to have been one of nature’s 
darlings. He did wrong conscientiously, if one may so speak, 
for he entirely deceived himself, and was never otherwise than 
honourable. His faults were the result, not of want of con- 
‘scientiousness, but of ,vanity, weakness, or too blind a trust in 
himself or in others. Repeated disappointments never made 
him cynical, because he always believed himself to be in the 
right, but he was utterly unable to take an equable view of 
things, either in the present or the future. He attracted a 
large circle of admirers, but had few real friends, though all 
those who, without sharing his opinions, had the honour of 
being admitted into his society, esteemed and respected him. 
He would never pay court to others for any selfish consider- 
ations ; in a word, the part he played in the world will never be 
acted again, I do not mean his part as the first of pianists, that 
is avery secondary matter, but as a man who gained vast sums of 
money by allowing others to employ him as a means of gaining 
them, whilst he remained himself totally ignorant of its value. 
He never perceived, even during the last days he spent in 
London, how he was being made a tool of, and turned into a 
mere means of money-making. I used to try and explain all 
‘this to him, but I might just as well have tried to explain colours 
to a man born blind. It often grieved me deeply to see his 
talents made merchandize of, while my beloved master himself 
was treated as if he had been some Egyptian mummy. 

When we remember the flattering manner in which the 
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English aristocracy receive men of eminent talent, and the 
persistent conviction of Liszt that his music was on the eve of 
being at last appreciated by the world at large, the reader will 
perhaps not be surprised to learn that the excitement of his visit 
to London was too much even for his iron frame. Natures like 
his snap suddenly after the manner of steel, instead of being 
eaten by a gradual rust, as is the case with the great majority of 
mortals. Some weeks before his death he wrote to thank me for 
having defended him against the accusation of hypocrisy, and 
for having believed in his perfect sincerity despite his many 
faults of character. He alluded to the days he spent with me in 
Rome, and told me never to forget the time when we read Latin 
and Italian, and studied the Breviary together. 

Liszt had numerous decorations, but he invariably refused 
those that were Italian, perhaps because he too frequently saw 
them adorning the breasts of most unworthy persons. One of 
his witty sayings was occasioned by seeing a man whom he 
knew to be worthless wearing a decoration. “I am astonished,” 
he said, “at the change wrought in our day by the progress of 
refinement and civilization ; for whereas thieves used formerly 
to be fastened to the cross, the cross is now fastened to the 
breast of thieves.” ’ 

I do not think’ Liszt understood the difference between 
prayer properly so called, and that poetry which is the interior 
music of the soul, and to the time and tune of which he 
marched through life. I believe he never expressed his highest 
feelings even to his most intimate friends ; he once said to me 
that what is best in our heart remains for ever hidden there. 
One day while we were reading Lamartine, he remarked : “Is 
it not true that the purest and most elevated thoughts and feel- 
ings of a man’s heart are those which he breathes forth in silence 
in the form of prayer to his God? Does he dream of ever 
putting them into words or revealing them to others? Surely 
not, for he could not bear to have them profaned, as they would 
be, if heard by another ear, or seen by another eye.” Thus we 
discover a secret chamber in the heart of Liszt, where its 
choicest treasures were stored. Occasionally I caught a glimpse 
of these when I noticed something speciaily noble and disinter- 
ested in his affections which proved the beauty of his soul. 
The absence of the critical faculty in him was the reason why he 
was so thoroughly at his ease in society. He could not see that 
the world too often is a mere empty show, in which poor weak 
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mortals, disguised under high-sounding titles, strut up and down 
inhaling the breath of adulation. In the days when Rome still 
belonged to the Pope, it used to be a gala-day for us when a 
Cardinal’s hat was bestowed on any one. To tell the truth, 
Liszt would dearly have liked such a féte to have been held in 
his own honour. 

I fear I have enlarged too much upon the failings, rather 
than the good qualities of my illustrious friend, I feel therefore 
that I ought in justice to mention his magnanimity, his Christian 
feeling, the unmistakable sincerity of all that he said or did. If 
he disliked anyone or anything he never mentioned them. The 
Jesuits were no favourites with him, since he had formed his 
opinion of them from the perusal of Pascal’s Provincial Letters, 
but the only way in which he manifested his dislike was by 
refusing to speak of them. I have said in passing how liberal 
he was; I must add that never was there a more kind-hearted 
man. Whenever he left my house or his own, as the case might 
be, he invariably had something to give to the beggars who were 
lucky enough to meet him ; indeed I do not remember his once 
refusing to give any one an alms. When we were going to 
assist at some grand ceremony, and Liszt had put on his cassock 
and all his decorations, he used to give me a handful of small 
coins to be distributed to the poor, in imitation of the Cardinals, 
whose secretaries are wont, at a sign from their master, to fulfil 
the office of almoner. There was, it is true, somewhat of 
ostentation and love of display in this, but after all, in one way 
or another he gave away a great deal, and from a true spirit of 
charity, even though the motives were not always quite 
unmixed. 

It is true that Liszt was anything but a faultless character, 
yet his innate kindness of heart redeemed all his failings, which 
arose principally from his tendency to credit men and things 
with the qualities and feelings he himself possessed. He lacked 
none of the three great things enumerated by the Apostle, 
faith, hope and charity. In charity he principally excelled ; his 
charity was essentially that described by St. Paul which is 
patient, kind, which envieth not, is not puffed up, seeketh not 
her own, is not provoked to anger, thinketh no evil, rejoiceth 
not in iniquity but rejoiceth in the truth. And this charity 
made him ready to bear all things, believe all things, hope all 
things, endure all things; and it ended only with his latest 
breath. His last letter to me, written a few days before his 
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death, bears witness to this. I must own that I had been some- 
what hard on him, and had spoken the truth to him rather 
unsparingly ; but this only served once more and for the last 
time to bring into stronger relief his ruling virtue of charity, and 
convince me that it was indeed that charity of which the Apostle 
says that it “never falleth away.” 

In regard to faith, Liszt was an orthodox Catholic. He 
believed most firmly in the one true Church, and never admitted 
the possibility of the existence of any other. For him, as for 
every faithful Catholic, the rock of Peter was the foundation 
of the Church: Udi Petrus, ibt ecclesia. He acknowledged the 
Pope to be the sole and infallible authority in matters of faith, 
and was fond of calling him the Blessed of the Lord, the Ruler 
of the Universal Church, the Fount of Apostolic Truth, the 
Successor of the Apostles, the Anointed of the Lord, the Chief 
Shepherd and Pastor of souls. He rejoiced to see how it is 
bad Catholics who go over to the so-called Protestant Church, 
whilst on the other hand, it is the best Protestants who become 
Catholics. One day he said to me: “Just see how right I am,” 
and pointing with his finger to a page of a book he was holding 
in his hand, he made me read the following words of Swift: 
“T do not know how it is, but when the Pope clears his garden, 
he throws the weeds over our wall.” It was dangerous to 
attack the Church in his presence; I several times had a 
specimen of the manner in which he treated such of his 
Protestant friends as tried to enlighten ¢hzs poor man sunk 
in superstition, to quote their own phrase. Liszt had the 
sarcastic vein of Tertullian, and soon reduced them to silence. 
Yet he had an aversion to controversy of every kind, because 
as he used to say, when explanations begin, all mutual under- 
standing is at an end. When those among his friends who 
were of a sceptical turn of mind declared that they could not 
understand what he believed, he got out of the difficulty by 
retorting : “ Unless you believe, you cannot understand.” 

It was in 1863, at the Vatican, that I first made acquaintance 
with Liszt, and I was with him in Rome until 1870, when I left 
my native city for the first time. Since that period he frequently 
did me the honour of writing to me ; during the siege of Paris 
I more than once received letters from him which had been 
opened by the Prussian Government, then ruling at Versailles. 
From the battlefield I often wrote to him, despatching my 
letters by balloon post, and all these duly reached their desti- 
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nation. In 1878 I met him again in Paris, at the time of the 
Exhibition. This was the last time I saw him. He was then 
the guest of Mr. Erard, the great pianoforte manufacturer. 
After the lapse of eight years I found him just the same, 
amusing himself amongst a strange medley of acquaintances, 
priests, artists, opera singers, monks, ladies of fashion, comic 
actors, and republicans. He seemed as young and vivacious 
as ever, still assuming an air of fictitious romance, still (to quote 
what Voltaire said of La Harpe) “an oven that warms every- 
thing and bakes nothing.” The word fictitious, which I have 
just employed in reference to Liszt, may at first sight appear 
to be at variance with my oft-repeated assurances as to his 
perfect sincerity. But there are two kinds of sincerity. One 
is habitual and lasting, the other temporary and passing. Hence 
it comes that men are often accused of duplicity who have a 
twofold nature, but are not on that account hypocritical or 
false. Swayed by their weakness and their imagination, they 
are easily carried away whilst they are speaking, and when the 
time for action comes they appear to belie themselves. Such 
was Liszt all through life; he always acted on the impulse 
of the moment. Yet I never knew any one like him, and I 
rarely met with any one so loveable, frank and open-hearted 
to his friends, and liberal to the poor. And now I ask 
myself if I have not spoken almost too severely of the failings 
of one who was amongst the privileged few who seem made to 
pass through life with a laugh and a song, not to take things 
seriously. Let us judge the Abbé Liszt leniently. We who 
belong to the common herd know not what it is to stand on 
the giddy height of genius, and how difficult a thing it is to do 
so without having one’s head turned. 

The memory of Liszt is associated in my mind with many 
varied events and persons: Pius the Ninth, my dear and holy 
mother, the Vatican, the taking of Rome, the siege of Paris, the 
battlefields where I was present. I have but jotted down a few 
of the memories of my friend and master, before he is altogether 
forgotten by the fickle world. 

a. ¥. 












































The Lindsays. 


A STORY OF SCOTTISH LIFE. 


CHAPTER X. 
ARROCHAR. 


THE Clyde is not, except in the neighbourhood of Lanark, a 
particularly interesting river. When Scotchmen talk of the 
scenery of the Clyde they are thinking, not of the river, but 
of the frith which bears its name. When Alec Lindsay set out 
for Arrochar to enter upon his duties as tutor to Mr. Fraser's 
boys, he embarked at Glasgow; and he was much disappointed 
to find that for the first part of his journey there was little to 
satisfy his love of the picturesque. 

The day was gloomy; there were but few passengers om 
board the Chancellor. For a long way the narrow stream flowed 
between dull level fields. When it became broader there 
appeared a long dyke adorned with red posts surmounted by 
barrels, built in the channel to mark the passage. This did not 
add to the beauty of the scene. Now and then the steamer 
met one of her own class on its homeward journey ; sometimes 
she overtook a queer, melancholy-looking, floating dredger, or a. 
vessel outward-bound, towed by a small and abominably dirty 
tug-boat. 

But about twenty miles below Glasgow the scene changed. 
A wide expanse of water stretched away to the horizon. On 
the left lay a large town over which hung a dense cloud of 
smoke, but away to the west, beyond the blue water, could be 
seen the bold bases of steep hills rising from the sea itself, their 
summits being hidden in the clouds. At Greenock all was life 
and bustle. Several steamers plying to different points of the 
coast, lay at the pier, and a crowd of passengers who had come 
by train from Glasgow streamed down from the railway-station 
to meet them. 

Alec stood on the bridge watching them with considerable 
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amusement. Here was a group of elderly maiden ladies, sisters 
probably, to whom their month “at the salt water” was the 
great event of the year. After much debate they had decided 
to go to Kilcreggan this year, instead of to Rothesay. Each 
carried an armful of wraps, small baskets, and brown paper parcels, 
and each rushed to a separate steamer, as if thinking it more 
desirable that one at least should be right than that all should be 
wrong. Each appealed excitedly to a porter for directions, and 
eventually all assembled at the gangway of the proper steamer. 
But the combined evidence of the porters was insufficient. Each 
of the three travellers made a separate demand, one on the 
master, another on the chief officer, and a third upon the steward, 
in order to know whether the steamer was really going to 
Kilcreggan. At last they were satisfied, settled themselves with 
their belongings in a sheltered corner, and began to eat Aber- 
nethy biscuits. 

Then came a whole family—an anxious mother, an aunt more 
anxious than the mother, two servants, and six children who were 
running in different ways at once, and had to be manceuvred on 
board like so many young pigs. As soon as they were shipped, 
two of them immediately made for the engine-room, while the 
others rushed to the bulwarks, and craned their necks over the 
side as far as they possibly could without losing their balance. 

In one corner was a little band of rosy school-girls in tweeds 
and straw hats, cumbered with a collection of novels, tennis-bats, 
and fishing-rods. Here and there were one or two gigantic 
Celts returning to the hill country, while a few pale-faced young 
men stepped on board with knapsacks on their shoulders. But 
the male passengers were few at this hour of the day. A few 
hours later the steamers would be black with men leaving the 
roar and worry of the city to sleep under the shadow of the 
hills. 

At length the bells clanged for the last time; the gangways 
were pushed on shore; the old lady who always delays her 
departure till that period made her appearance, and was some- 
how hoisted on board; the escape-pipes ceased their roaring ; 
and one after another the steamers glided off upon the bosom of 
the frith. 

And now, suddenly, the sun shone out, showing that the sea 
was not a level plain of water, but covered with a million 
dancing wavelets. The sunshine travelled westward over the 
sea, and Alec followed it with his eyes. It rested on the distant 
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hills, and then the haze that covered them melted away, and 
they revealed themselves, dim in outline, violet coloured, 
magnified in the mist. As the steamer drew nearer them it 
became plain that the nearer hills were much lower than those 
beyond, and that many of them were covered with pines up to a 
certain height. Above the woods they were often black—that 
was where the old heather had been burnt to make room for the 
young shoots, or light brown—that was where masses of last- 
year’s bracken lay; sometimes they were white with glistening 
rocks, or green from never-failing springs. 

And now it could be seen that between the woods and the 
sea-shore ran a white road, and that the coast was dotted for 
miles with houses, of all shapes and sizes, each standing in its 
own ground, and sheltered by its own green leaves. There was 
no town anywhere—nothing approaching to one; but every 
three or four miles a few houses were built in a little row, 
affording accommodation for a grocer’s and a baker’s shop; and 
opposite the shops there was invariably a white wooden pier, 
affording an outlet to the rest of the world. 

Soon after crossing the frith, the Chancellor made for one of 
these landing-places. Round the pier there swarmed half-a- 
dozen pleasure-boats of all sizes, some the merest cockle-shells, 
navigated (not unskilfully) by mariners who were barely big 
enough to make the oars move through the water. 

The rocky shore was adorned with groups of girls who were 
drying their hair after their morning’s dip in the sea, and 
dividing their attention between their novels, their little brothers 
in the boats just mentioned, and the approaching steamer. The 
water being deep close to the edge of the rocky coast, the pier 
was a very short one; and Alec Lindsay, looking over the edge, 
through the green water swirling round the piles of the pier, 
could see the pebbles on the shore twenty feet below. 

Ropes were thrown out and caught, and hawsers were 
dragged ashore by their aid. With these the steamer was made 
fast at stem and stern, gangways were run on board, and a score 
of passengers disembarked. In another minute the steamer had 
been cast loose and had gone on her way. The pier, the 
pleasure-boats, the girls on the rocks, the white dusty road, the 
hedges of fuchsia had disappeared. In a quarter of an hour 
another pier had been reached where exactly the same scene 
presented itself. No town, no promenade, no large hotels—not 
even a row of public bathing-machines, or a German band. 
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After three or four stoppages the Chancellor began to get 
fairly into Loch Long. The hills on either side were not high, 
and were covered only with grass and heather; but they had, 
nevertheless, a certain quiet beauty. It seemed as if they 
made a world of their own, and as if they were contemptuously 
indifferent to the foolish beings who came among them for 
an hour in their impudent, puffing steamer, and were gone 
like a cloud. Right in front was one bold eminence, perhaps 
a thousand or twelve hundred feet high, which divided the 
waters of the upper part of Loch Long from those of Loch 
Goil on the west. Gazing at its weather beaten rocks, and its 
stretches of silent moorland, one could hardly help tasting that 
renovating draught—the sense that one has reached a place 
where man is as nothing, a sphere which is but nominally under 
his sway, where he comes and goes but leaves behind him no 
mark upon the face of nature. 

Leaving this eminence upon the left, the channel became 
narrower, and the inlet seemed to be completely land-locked. 
In front the nearer hills seemed to lie one behind another, fold 
upon fold, while beyond some much loftier peaks raised their 
blue summits to heaven. Alec Lindsay never tired of gazing 
on them. If he turned away his eyes it was that he might 
refresh them with a change of scene—the low green rocks, the 
salt water washing the white stones under the heather on the 
hill side, the tiny rainbow in the foam of the paddle-wheels— 
and return with new desire to the sight of the everlasting hills. 
Strange, he thought to himself, as he gazed on the shadow of a 
cloud passing like a spirit over a lonely peak—strange that the 
sight of masses of mere dead earth and stone, the dullest and 
lowest forms of matter, should be able to touch us more pro- 
foundly than all the lovely sights and sweet sounds of the 
animated world ! 

In a few miles the top of the loch was reached. The 
mountains, standing like giants “to sentinel enchanted land,” 
rose almost from the water’s edge. A few cottages stood 
clustering together at the mouth of a defile which gave access 
to Loch Lomond on the east. One or two large houses (of 
which “ Glendhu,” Mr. James Lindsay’s sea-side residence, was 
one) stood at intervals along the shore. 

Alec’s first care after landing was to provide himself with a 
lodging, as (much to his satisfaction) he was not required to live 
in Mr. Fraser’s house ; and he was fortunate enough to find the 
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accommodation he wanted in a cottage close to the sea- 
shore, 

In the afternoon he called on Mrs. Fraser, and found her a 
fat, florid, good-natured looking woman, ostentatiously dressed, 
and surrounded by a troop of her progeny. 

“Come away, Mr. Lindsay,” she said graciously, as she 
extended to him a remarkably well developed hand and arm. 
“I’m just fairly delighted to see you. It will be an extraordinar’ 
pleasure to get rid of Hector and John Thompson, though it 
should be but for three hours in the day. You wouldn’t believe, 
Mr. Lindsay, what these two, not to speak of Douglas and 
Phemie—lI often tell her father she should have been a boy— 
cost me in anxiety. I wonder I’m not worn toa shadow. The 
day before yesterday, now, not content with going in to bathe 
four times, they managed to drop Jamsie—that’s the one next 
to Douglas, Mr. Lindsay—over the edge of the boat, and the 
bairn wasn’t able to speak when they pulled him in again.” 

“Oh, ma!” protested the young gentleman referred to, “I 
could have got in again by myself, only John Thompson hit me 
a whack on the head with his oar, trying to pull me nearer 
the boat.” 

“T don’t think it’s safe for the boys to be out in the little 
boat by themselves, without either me or their father to look 
after them. I don’t mind their being in the four-oar. What do 
you think, Mr. Lindsay ?” 

“ Really, I can hardly say, Mrs. Fraser, seeing that I know 
nothing of boating. I haven’t had a chance of learning; I 
hope you will give me a lesson,” he added, turning to his new 
pupils. 

The boys, who had been staring at Alec with a suspicious 
expression, brightened up at this ; and it was arranged that the 
first lesson in boating should be given next day. 

On the following afternoon Alec called at Glendhu, his 
uncle’s house, to inquire whether any of the family had arrived ; 
and was told that they intended to come down in about a 
fortnight. In the evening, as he looked over his newspaper, his 
eyes fell upon a paragraph which informed him that Mr. Taylor, 
Professor of History in the University of Glasgow, had died 
suddenly the day before. Alec was shocked and surprised at 
the news; but the thought that was uppermost in his mind was 
that in all probability he would never see Laura Mowbray 


again. Now that her uncle was dead she would go Lack to her 
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friends in London ; and in a few months she would forget him. 
Not until that moment had Alec realized how constantly the 
thought of this girl had been in his mind, how he had made her 
image play a part in all his dreams. And now it was over! 
The world which had seemed so fair and bright but an hour 
ago was dull and lifeless now. 

But the companionship of Mrs. Fraser’s boys and girls 
saved him from sinking into a foolish melancholy. He tried 
hard for three hours every day to make them learn a little 
Latin grammar and history, and a great part of every afternoon 
was spent in their company. They taught him to row and 
steer, and to manage a sail. But his chief delight was in the 
mountains. He was never tired of wandering among their 
lonely recesses ; he loved the bare granite rocks and crags even 
better than the sheltered dell where the silver birches clustered 
round the rapid stream. He learned to know the hills from 
every point of view, to select at a glance the practicable side for 
an ascent ; and before a fortnight was over he had set his foot 
on the top of every peak within walking distance of Arrochar. 

About three weeks after his arrival, Alec heard that his 
uncle and Miss Lindsay had come down ; and one evening soon 
afterwards he went to see them. 

From the windows of the drawing-room at Glendhu the 
view was magnificent. Under the low garden-wall were the still, 
blue waters of the loch ; and right in front “ the Cobbler ” lifted 
his head against the glowing western sky. 

Alec was waiting there in silence, absorbed in the spectacle, 
when he suddenly heard a soft voice behind him. 

“Mr. Lindsay !” 

No need for him to turn round. The tones of her voice 
thrilled through every fibre of his body. 

Yes; it was she, simply dressed in black, standing with a 
smile on her face, holding out her hand. 

“Why don’t you speak to me? Won't you shake 
hands ?” 

“ Lau—— Miss Mowbray !” 

“Certainly. Am Ia ghost ?” 

‘*T thought you were far away—gone back to your friends in 
England.” 

“No,” said Laura tranquilly, seating herself on a couch ; 
“my poor uncle left me as a legacy to Mr. Lindsay ; and here I 
am. You have not even said you are glad to see me.” 
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“You know I am glad. But I was sorry to hear of your 
loss, and sorry to think of your grief.” 

“Yes ; it was very sad, and. so sudden,” answered Laura, 
casting down her eyes. “And how do you come to be here?” 
she asked, lifting them again to her companion’s face. Alec 
told her; and then his uncle and Miss Lindsay came into the 


room. 

“So you’ve got a veesitor ?” said the old lady to Laura, as 
she came forward. 

“Oh, no!” answered the girl. “I had no idea any one was 
in the room when I came in ; and your nephew stared at me as 
if I had been an apparition.” She smiled as she spoke ; but 
Alec noticed that as soon as the elder lady turned away the 
smile suddenly faded. 

Nothing worth mentioning was said in the conversation that 
followed. Alec hoped that before he took his leave he would 
receive a general invitation to the house; but nothing of the 
kind was forthcoming. That, however, mattered little. Laura 
was here, close to him ; they would be sure to meet; and of 
course he was at liberty to go to Glendhu occasionally. He 
went home to his lodgings wondering at his good fortune. 
The rosy hue had returned to the earth, and Arrochar was the 
most delightful spot on the habitable globe. 

The one event of the day in the village was the arrival of 
the steamer and the departure of the coach which carried 
passengers to Tarbert on Loch Lomond. It was a favourite 
amusement of the inhabitants to lounge about the landing- 
place on these occasions, ostensibly coming for their letters 
and newspapers, but really pleased to see new faces and make 
comments about the appearance of the tourists. Laura 
Mowbray generally found it necessary to go to the post-office 
about the time of the steamer’s arrival ; and Alec was not long 
in turning the custom to his own advantage. 

As he was walking back with her to Glendhu one day, he 
noticed that she was rather abstracted. 

“I wonder what you are thinking of, Miss Mowbray,” he 
said. ‘ You have not answered me once since we left the pier.” 

“Haven't 1? I’m sure I beg your pardon.” 

“See that patch of sunlight on the hill across the loch!” 
cried Alec enthusiastically. “See how it brings out the rich 
yellow colour of the moss, while all the rest of the hill is in 
shadow.” 
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“You ought to have been a painter,” said his companion. 

“Don’t you think Arrochar is a perfectly /ovely place?” 
returned Alec. 

“Yes; very pretty. But it is very dull.” 

“Dull?” 

“Yes ; there is no life—no gaiety. It is said that the English 
take their pleasures sadly ; but they are gaiety itself compared 
with you Scotch. You shut yourselves up in your own houses 
and don’t mix with your neighbours at all. At least you have 
no amusements in which any one can share. The boating, tennis, 
bathing, everything is done ex famille. There is no fun, no 
mixing with the rest of the world. In an English watering- 
place people stay at hotels, or in lodgings; and if they tire of 
one place they can go to another. Then they have parties of 
all kinds, and dances at the hotels. Here every one takes a 
house for two months, and moves down with servants, plate, 
linen, groceries, perhaps even the family piano. I only wonder 
they don’t bring the bedsteads. Having got to their houses, 
they stay there, and perhaps never see a strange face till it is 
time to go back to town. It’s a frightfully narrowing system, 
not to speak of the dulness of it.” 

“I never thought of it before,” said Alec. “I don’t care to 
know more people myself; I am never at my ease with people 
till I know them pretty well. But I am sorry if you find it dull.” 

“Well, of course I couldn’t go to dances or anything of that 
kind just yet; but it is dreadfully tiresome to see no one from 
one day to another, to have no games or amusements of any 
kind.” 

“There are always the hills, you know,” said Alec. 

Laura glanced at her companion to see whether he was 
laughing, and perceiving that he was perfectly serious, she 
turned away her face with a little moue. 

“The hills don’t amuse me; they weary me; and sometimes, 
when I get up in the night and look at them, they terrify me. 
Think what it would be to be up among those rocks on a 
winter’s night, with the snowflakes whirling around you, and 
the wind roaring—ugh! Let us talk of something else.” 

They did so, but there was little spirit in the conversation. 
Alec could not conceive of any one with a heart and a pair of 
eyes who should not love these mountain-tops as he did himself. 
He had already endowed Laura with every conceivable grace, 
and he had taken it for granted that the power to appreciate 
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mountain scenery was among her gifts. Here, at least, was a 
deficiency, a point on which his mind and hers were not in 
harmony. 

With feminine tact Laura saw that she had disappointed her 
companion in some way, and she easily guessed at the cause. 

“T see you don’t appreciate my straightforwardness,” she 
said, after a little pause. “Knowing that you have such a 
passion for mountain scenery, I ought to have pretended that I 
was as fond of it as you are yourself.” 

“ No, indeed.” 

“That would have been polite ; but it would not have been 
quite straightforward. I always say the thing that comes upper- 
most, you know; I can’t help it.” 

Of course she did; and of course her simple honesty was 
infinitely better than even a love of Scotch scenery. The latter 
would no doubt come with more familiar acquaintance with it. 
And was she not herself the most charming thing that the sun 
shone down upon that summer day? 

Laura knew very well that that, or something like it, was the 
thought in the lad’s mind as he bade her good-day with lingering 
eyes. Perhaps she would not have been ill pleased if he had 
said what he was thinking ; but it never entered into his head to 
pay the girl a compliment : he would have fancied it an imperti- 
nence. 

“What a queer, stupid boy he is,” said Laura to herself, as 
she peeped back at him while she closed the gate behind her. 
“I can’t help liking him, but he is so provoking, with his enthusi- 
astic, sentimental nonsense. Heigh-ho! There’s the luncheon- 
bell. And after that there are four hours to be spent somehow 
before dinner !” 


CHAPTER XI. 
A RIVAL. 


“HULLO! Semple!” 
“Hullo! Alec!” 
“ Didn’t expect to see you here.” 
“ As little did I expect to see you.” 
“When did you come ?” 
“Only last night ; by an excursion steamer.’ 
“ Staying with uncle James?” 
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“Yes: he asked me to spend my holidays down here, and I 
thought I might as well come.” 

“ How long do you get ?” 

“Three weeks ; but I may take a month.” 

An unreasonable jealousy of his cousin sprang up in Alec’s 
breast at that moment. Five minutes before he was perfectly 
satisfied with his lot; now, because another occupied a more 
favourable position, he was miserable. He had been able to 
meet Laura nearly every day ; but this fellow was to live under 
the same roof with her, and to eat at the same table, breathe 
the same air. To see her and talk to her would be his rival’s 
daily, hourly privilege. 

“ Splendid hills,” said Semple. 

Alec made no reply. The scenery was too sacred a subject 
to be discussed with one like Semple. 

“What do you do with yourself all day ?” asked the new- 
comer. 

“ Oh, take a swim in the morning, give the boys their lessons 
from ten to one; then I generaily take a row, or a walk, or read 
some Horace.” 

“JT should think you’d get dreadfully tired of it, after a bit. 
There are no places where they play tennis, I suppose ?” 

“Not that I know of.” 

“T expect I shall find it rather dull.” 

Another jealous pang shot through Alec’s heart. Laura and 
his cousin were agreed on this point. What more natural than 
that they should amuse each other? In a day or two Semple 
would be on better terms with Laura than he was himself. Of 
course he would fall in love with her—and she? 

Any one watching the course of affairs at Glendhu would 
have thought that Alec’s foreboding was in a fair way of being 
realized. Laura was very gracious to her guardian’s nephew, 
and overlooked in the prettiest manner his little vulgarities. 
The two were constantly together, and neither seemed to feel 
the want of a more extended circle of acquaintance. It was 
nobody’s fault, for Semple had been invited to Glendhu before 
Mr. Taylor’s death had caused Laura to become a member of 
Mr. Lindsay’s family ; but Miss Lindsay determined that she 
would at least introduce another guest into the house. She 
wrote to Alec’s sister, and asked her to spend a fortnight at 
Loch Long. 

When the invitation reached the Castle Farm, Margaret’s 
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first impulse was to decline it without saying anything to her 
father, partly out of shyness and a sense of the deficiencies in 
her wardrobe, partly because she could not easily at that season 
be spared from the farm. But when Mr. Lindsay asked if there 
was anything in her aunt’s letter, Margaret felt bound to 
mention the matter to him ; and he at once insisted upon her 
going. 

Margaret’s advent, however, made little practical difference 
in the usual order of things at Glendhu. Mr. Semple at first 
offered her a share of his attentions; but she received them so 
coldly that he soon ceased to trouble himself about her, and 
devoted himself to Laura as before, while Margaret seemed 
perfectly contented with her own society when Miss Lindsay 
was not with her guests. 

There was little intimacy between the two girls; and the 
blame of this could not fairly be attributed to Laura. 

“T am so glad you have come, Miss Lindsay,” she had said 
on the first occasion when they were left alone together. ‘“ May 
I call you ‘Margaret?’ I think it is such a perfectly lovely 
name.” 

“Of course you may,” said the matter-of-fact Margaret. 

“ And you will call me ‘ Laura,’ of course.” 

But Margaret avoided making any reply to this, and prac- 
tically declined to adopt the more familiar style of address ; 
and Laura soon returned to the more formal “ Miss Lindsay.” 

Alec was, of course, more frequently at his uncle’s, now that 
his sister was staying there; but his visits afforded him little 
satisfaction. With Semple he had little in common. There 
was a natural want of sympathy between the two; and besides, 
Semple looked down upon Alec as being “ countrified,” while 
Alec was disposed to hold his cousin in contempt for his 
ignorance of everything unconnected with the making and the 
sale of paraffin oil. As to Laura, he seldom had a chance of 
saying much to her; while his intercourse with his sister was 
more constrained than it had ever been before. Margaret saw 
quite plainly that as her brother was talking to her, his eyes and 
his heart were hankering after Laura Mowbray ; and she felt 
mortified by his want of interest in what she said to him, though 
she was too proud to show her feeling, except by an additional 
coldness of manner. 

One evening Alec called at Glendhu, and, as usual, he found 
the younger portion of the family in the garden. Margaret 
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was sitting by herself on a bench overlooking the sea, with some 
knitting in her hand, while the other two were sauntering along 
one of the paths at a little distance. Alec waited till they 
came up, and then he said : 

“T have borrowed Mr. Fraser’s light skiff ; suppose we all go 
fora row? You can row one skiff and I the other,” he added, 
turning to Semple. 

“Oh, delightful!” cried Laura. “It is just the evening for 
a row. You will come, Miss Lindsay, won’t you ?” 

“T have no objections,” said Margaret, quite indifferently. 

Laura turned and ran into the house for wraps, while a 
rather awkward silence fell upon the rest of the party. Semple 
moved away from Margaret almost at once, and hung about 
the French window, so as to be ready to intercept Laura as 
soon as she issued from the house. Alec felt in a manner bound 
to remain with his sister ; and she would not see his evident 
desire to follow Semple to the house, and so have a chance of 
securing Laura for his companion. When at length the English 
girl appeared, with a dark green plaid thrown over her shoulder, 
Semple sprang at once to her side; and without paying the 
slightest attention to Alec or his sister, they hurried down to 
the water’s edge. In a few minutes more they had appropriated 
the best of the two boats (the one Alec had borrowed), and were 
floating far out on the loch. 

Alec could not help his disappointment appearing in his 
face ; and his sister noticed and resented it. 

“ Don’t row at such a furious rate ; you'll snap the oars,” she 
said tranquilly, as her brother sent the boat careering over the 
waves. 

He stopped, and tried to look pleasant, but he could not 
shut his ears to the gay laughter that came to him across the 
water from the other boat. 

“They seem merry enough,” said Alec. 

“Yes,” said Margaret spitefully. “Miss Mowbray seems in 
very good spirits, considering that her uncle has not been dead 
more than a month.” 

“ How unjust you are!” cried Alec hotly. “As if she ought 
to shut herself up, and never laugh, because her uncle died! It 
would be hypocrisy if she did.” And he sent the boat along at 
its old pace as he spoke. 

“There I quite agree with you,” said Margaret, with an ill- 
natured smile. 
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“You mean that Laura could not be sincerely sorry ?” 

“TI think she.is very shallow and heartless,” said Margaret, 
sweetly tranquil as ever. 

Alec was furious. 

“You girls are all alike,” he said with suppressed passion. 
“Either you are always kissing and praising one another, or 
running each other down. And the more refinement, and 
delicacy, and beauty another girl has, the more you depreciate 
her.” 

Margaret merely curled her lip contemptuously, and sat 
trailing her hand through the water, without making any reply. 

Nothing more was said till Alec was helping his sister out of 
the boat on their returning to land. 

“Don’t let us quarrel. I am sorry if I have vexed you, 
Maggie,” he said. 

“I’m not vexed,” she answered, in a not very re-assuring 
tone, keeping her eyes upon the rocks at her feet. Her brother’s 
real offence was that he had fallen in love with Laura, and 
that she now occupied a very secondary place in his heart. 
And that she could not forgive. 

“Won't you come up to the house?” she asked. 

“No; and you can tell that cad that the next time he 
wants Mr. Fraser’s boat he had better borrow it himself.” So 
saying, Alec shouldered the oars and strode away. 

Though he had defended Laura passionately when his sister 
spoke her mind about that young lady, Alec felt that he had 
been badly used. He had certainly made the proposal to the 
whole party, but he had pointedly looked at Laura and spoken 
to her; and she had replied in the same way. There was, 
indeed, a tacit understanding between them at the moment, that 
she would be his partner for the evening; and it was chiefly 
from a spirit of coquetry that she had chosen to ignore it 
afterwards. 

But Laura showed no trace of embarrassment when she met 
Alec in the village next day. 

“Why didn’t you come into the house last night?” she said 
with a smile. 

“JT didn’t think it mattered.” 

“Why are you so cross? I suppose I have managed to 
offend you again. I never saw any one so touchy and unreason- 
able !” 

“Tt doesn’t very much matter—does it?” 
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“Why ?” 

“JT mean, you don’t really care whether—oh !—never mind.” 

“Now, I really believe you are annoyed because I went in 
your cousin’s boat last night, instead of yours. But what could 
I do? I couldn't say—‘I prefer to go with Mr. Lindsay’— 
could I?” 

“No; but—but you never seem to think of me at all now, 
Miss Mowbray.” 

“Nonsense,” answered the girl, as a pleased blush came 
over her face. “And to prove my good-will, I’ll tell you what 
I will do. I will let you take me for a row this evening.” 

“Will you?” This was said so eagerly that Laura could not 
help blushing again. . 

“The others are going to dine at Mr. Grainger’s to-night, 
over at Loch Lomond-side.” 

“But I am to be with the Frasers to-night!” exclaimed 
Alec in dismay. “Would not to-morrow night do as well?” 
Then, seeing that his companion did not seem to care for this 
change of plans, he added: “But I dare say I can manage to 
get away by half-past eight. That would not be too late, 
would it? It is quite light until after nine.” 

“T will be in the garden, then; but I must go now,” 
said Laura, hurriedly, as she bade him good-day. 

The evening went by as on leaden feet with Alec Lindsay, 
as he talked to Mr. Fraser, or listened to his wife’s interminable 
easy-going complaints about her children and her servants, and 
tried to appear interested, and at his ease. He could not keep 
the thought of the coming meeting out of his mind. 

With rather a lame excuse he left Mr. Fraser's house not 
many minutes after the appointed time, and very soon after- 
wards he was gliding under the garden-wall of Glendhu. For 
some minutes no one was visible, and Alec began to fear that a 
new disappointment was in store for him. But presently a figure 
began to move through the shadows of the trees. It was she! 
She stepped without a word over the loose rocks and stones ; 
then, hardly touching Alec’s outstretched hand, she lightly took 
her place at the stern, and met Alec’s gaze with a smile. 

“Do you know, I feel horribly guilty, and all through you ;” 
she said, as the boat moved swiftly out into the loch. 

“Why should it make any difference that there is no 
discontented fellow-creature in another boat behind us?” asked 
Alec gaily. 
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Laura shook her head, but made no reply. Leaning back in 
the stern she took off her hat, and let the cool breeze blow upon 
her face. Alec thought he had never seen her look so beautiful. 
The delicate curves of her features, the peach-like complexion, 
the melting look in her eyes, made him feel as if the girl seated 
near him was something more than human. 

“Don’t you think we have gone far enough?” said Laura, 
gently, when Alec had rowed some way in silence. 

He stopped, resting on his oars. 

“ How still it is—and how beautiful!” she exclaimed in the 
same low voice. 

Not a sound but the faint lapping of the water on the boat 
fell upon their ears. The hills were by this time in darkness, 
and the stars were beginning to glimmer in the twilight sky. 
Beyond the western hills the sky was still bright, with a glow 
that seemed less that of the sunken sun, than some mysterious 
halo of the northern night. A faint phosphorescence lingered 
about the drops of sea-water upon the oars. Nothing but the 
distant lights in the cottage windows seemed to be in any way 
connected with the common-place, every-day world. 

“Hadn’t we better go back; it is really getting dark,” said 
Laura, as gently as before ; and Alec obediently dipped his oars 
and turned the bow of the boat towards Glendhu. 

All his life long Alec remembered that silent row in the dim, 
unearthly twilight. There was no need for words. They 
were sitting, as it were, “on the shores of old romance,” and 
tasting the dew of fairyland. That hidden land was for this 
short hour revealed to them ; they were breathing the enchanted 
air. 

It was almost dark when Alec shipped his oars and drew the 
boat along the rocks outside the garden wall. 

“How dreadfully late it is! I hope they have not come 
back,” said Laura as she rose to go ashore. Alec took her 
hand, so small and white, with the tiny blue veins crossing it, in 
his own rough brown fingers, and when he had helped the girl 
ashore he stooped and kissed it. 

A moment afterwards, a soft “ good-night”” from the garden 
assured him that the act of homage had not been taken amiss. 
If he had lingered a minute or two longer he would have heard 
Miss Lindsay’s voice calling out in some anxiety, and Laura 
Mowbray’s silvery accents replying: “Yes; here I am, dear 
Miss Lindsay—it is so much cooler out of doors. My headache 
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is almost quite gone, thank you ; the cool sea-breeze has driven 
it away. How did you enjoy your party? How I wish I could 
have gone with you!” 

But before Laura reached the house, Alec was once more far 
out in the loch. He wished to be alone, to indulge the sweet 
intoxication which was burning in his veins. 

When at last he returned to his little room he found a letter 
awaiting him which had been sent on from home. The address 
was in an unfamiliar handwriting, and breaking the seal he read 
as follows : 

Caen Lodge, Highgate, N., July 10, 187-. 

My dear Lindsay,—You will be surprised to hear that you may see 
me the day after this reaches you. I want to see how your beautiful 
river scenery looks in this glorious summer weather. If it is not 
convenient for me to stay at the farm I can easily find quarters else- 


where. 
Ever yours, 


HUuBERT BLAKE. 


As Alec foresaw, when he read this note, Blake found 
existence at the Castle Farm with the sole companionship of 
Mr. Lindsay to be quite impracticable; and next day he 
arrived at Arrochar and took up his quarters in the little inn at 
the head of the pier. 


CHAPTER XII. 
“YOU MUST GIVE ME AN ANSWER.” 


MARGARET LINDSAY, not the scenery of the Nethan, was the 
real attraction which drew Hubert Blake to the north. He was 
not in love with her; certainly, at least, he felt for her nothing 
of the rapturous passion which Alec felt for Laura Mowbray. 
But he admired her immensely. Her indifference to the world, 
her self-centred and somewhat Pharisaical composure, made her 
beauty more attractive in his eyes. He undertook the long 
journey from London that he might feast his eyes on her 
beauty once more; and when he found that she was at Arrochar 
he straightway betook himself thither. 

Blake was by this time a man nearer forty than thirty years 
of age who was still without an aim in life. He had an income 
which rendered it unnecessary for him to devote himself to the 
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ordinary aim of an Englishman—the making of money ; and to 
set himself to charm sovereigns which he did not need out of the 
pockets of his fellow-creatures into his own, for the mere love of 
gold or of luxury, was an idea which he would have despised as 
heartily as Alec Lindsay himself would have done. Blake had also 
great contempt for the brassy self-importance and self-conceit 
which is the most useful of all attributes for one who means to 
get on.in the world. He looked at men struggling for political 
or social distinction, as he might have gazed at a crowd of 
lunatics fighting for a tinsel crown. “ And after all,” he would 
say to himself, “if I am idle, my idleness hurts no one but 
myself. At least I do not trample down my fellow-men on my 
journey through life.” 

He was not satisfied; but he was not energetic enough to 
find a career in which he could turn his talents and his money to 
good advantage. He was a great lover of nature, and he had a 
wide and tolerant sympathy for his fellow-men. The one thing 
he loved in the world was art. 

It was not long, of course, before he was a member of the 
little circle at Glendhu, and he looked on at the little comedy 
that was being played there, with good-natured amusement. 
Laura Mowbray soon discovered that the stranger was insensible 
to her charms, that he quite understood her little allurements, 
and regarded them with a good-humoured smile. He saw 
quite plainly that she was enjoying a double triumph; and 
on the whole he thought that though she devoted by far the 
greater part of her time to Semple, she had a secret preference 
for his friend Alec. He spent most of his time in making 
sketches of the surrounding scenery; and though he was 
not an enthusiastic climber, Alec was often able to persuade him 
to accompany him to some of the loftier peaks. 

One day, before Margaret’s visit came to an end, Alec 
proposed that the whole party, that is, Blake, Laura Mowbray, 
his sister, Semple, and himself, should make an ascent of the 
Cobbler. He described the view which was to be obtained from 
the top of the mountain in terms which fired even Laura’s 
enthusiasm ; and the ascent was fixed for the following forenoon. 

The morning was rather cloudy, but not sufficiently so to 
make the party abandon the expedition, especially as Alec 
pointed out that they would find it much easier to climb, than 
they would have done if the day had been one of brilliant sun- 
shine. They rowed over to the foot of the hill, so as to save 
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walking round the top of the loch; and were soon in a wilder- 
ness of heather and wild juniper. 

The ascent, they found, though by no means difficult, was 
long and tiresome. The girls, indeed, if they had consulted 
merely their own inclination, would have turned back at the end 
of the first hour; but it never occurred to Margaret to give way 
to her feeling of fatigue, and Laura was too proud to be the first 
to complain. 

Every one was glad, however, when Blake proposed a halt 
about half way up. They threw themselves down on the heather, 
and tasted the delicious sense of rest to strained muscles and 
panting lungs. 

“TI am afraid this is rather too much for you,” said Alec to 
Laura, noticing her look of weariness. 

“Oh, I shall get on after I have rested,” she replied ; “ but it 
is so tiresome to imagine, every now and then, that the crest 
before you is the top of the hill, and to find when you arrive 
there that the real summit seems farther off than ever.” 

“The finest views are always to be had half way up a 
mountain,” said Blake. “How much we can see from this knoll! 
There is Loch Lomond, Ben Lomond, Ben Venue, and I don’t 
know how many bens besides—a perfect crowd of them. Then 
we can see right down the loch and out into the firth. Let us be 
content with what we have. Miss Mowbray and your sister 
would prefer, I think, to wait here with me, Alec; while you 
and your cousin get to the top and back again.” 

But this proposal was not entertained ; and in a quarter of an 
hour the whole party were on foot once more. 

Up to this point Semple had succeeded in monopolizing the 
society of Laura; but he had found that to guide the steps of a 
delicately nurtured girl over a rough Scotch mountain, and help 
her whenever she came to a steep place, was no light labour. 
For the rest of the climb he was content to leave her a good 
deal to Alec, while it fell to Blake’s lot to look after Margaret. 

One after another the ridges were overcome, the prospect 
widening with every step, till the last grassy knoll was sur- 
mounted, and the bare rocky peak stood full in view at a little 
distance. It was, indeed, so steep, that Laura was secretly 
terrified, and had to be hauled up for a good part of the way. 

An involuntary cry burst from the lips of each, as one by 
one they set foot upon the windy summit. Far away, as it were 
upon the limits of the world, the sun was shining on a sea of 
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gold. The two peaks of Jura lifted up their heads, illumined by 
the radiance. All around them was a billowy sea of mountain 
tops—Ben Crois, Ben Ime, Ben Donich, Ben Vane, Ben Voirlich, 
and a hundred more, with many a lonely tarn, and many a glen 
without a name. At their feet lay the black waters of the lochs ; 
and far in the south were the rugged hills of Arran. 

“Look!” cried Laura, “the steamer is no bigger than a toy- 
boat ; and the road is like a thin white thread drawn across the 
moor!” 

“Come here,” said Alec to Blake with a laugh, as he beckoned 
him to one side. Blake followed him, and found that on one 
side, where there was a sheer descent of many hundred feet, a 
rock, which was pierced with a natural archway, jutted out from 
the body of the mountain. 

“ This is the ‘ needle-eye,’” said Alec, “and everybody who 
comes up here is expected to go through it.” 

“Nonsense! Why man, a false step there would mean 

“There’s not the slightest danger, if you have a good head. 
I have been through twice already,” returned Alec, as he dis- 
appeared behind the rock. 

A cry from Laura told Blake that she had witnessed the 
dangei1. Margaret, whose cheek had suddenly grown pale, 
gripped her tightly by the arm. “Don’t speak,” she said 
hoarsely, “it may make his foot slip.” In a minute he re- 
appeared, having passed through the crevice. 

“Alec, you shouldn’t do a thing like that; it’s a sin to 
risk your life for nothing,” said Margaret, in a tone of cold 
displeasure. 

“ There’s not the slightest danger in it,” protested Alec. 

“None whatever,” echoed Semple; but he did not think 
it necessary to prove the truth of his opinion. 

“T think we ought to be off, said Alec; “there’s a cloud 
coming right upon us; and if we don’t make haste we shall 
have to stay here till it passes.” 

His meaning was not quite plain to his companions; but 
they soon saw the force of his remark. They had accomplished 
but a small part of the descent when they found themselves 
suddenly in the midst of a cold, thick, white vapour. It was 
not safe to go on, so the little party crouched together under 
a boulder, and watched the great wreaths of mist moving 
in the stillness from crag to crag. 

As soon as the mist got a little thinner, they re-commenced 
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the descent, for their position was not a very pleasant one. 
Semple was in front, while Blake and Margaret followed, and 
Alec and Laura brought up the rear, when it happened that 
they came to an unusually steep part of the hill-side, which they 
thought it best to cross in a slanting direction. The soil was 
of loose, crumbling stone, with here and there a narrow patch 
of short dry grass, and, at intervals, narrow beds or courses 
of loose stones. A short distance beneath was an unbroken 
precipice of at least five hundred feet. 

Alec was helping Laura across one of those narrow beds 
of stones, the others being some little way in advance, when 
they were startled by a deep rumbling noise, and a tremulous 
motion under their feet. The whole layer of stones, loosened 
by the rain and frost, was sliding down towards the precipice! 
With a cry Alec hurried his companion on; but her trembling 
feet could hardly support her. The movement of the stones, slow 
at first, was becoming faster every moment; and Alec’s only 
hope lay in crossing them before they were carried down to 
the edge of the cliff. Fora minute it seemed doubtful whether 
they would be able to cross in time; but Alec succeeded in 
struggling, along with his half-fainting companion, to the edge 
of the sliding stones, and placed her, just in time, upon a 
sloping but solid bank of earth. 

In a few minutes more the stones had swept past them, 
and had disappeared over the cliff. 

But the position which Alec had reached was hardly less 
dangerous than the one they had escaped from. Behind them 
was a deep chasm which the treacherous stones had left. In 
front the mountain rose at a terrible slope. Alec scanned it 
closely, and it seemed to him that though he might have scaled 
it at a considerable risk, it was quite impracticable for Laura 
without help from above. If he were to make the attempt, 
and fall, he knew he would infallibly dash her as well as himself 
over the precipice. 

Some feet above their heads there was a ledge of rock from 
which it might be possible to assist them; but where were 
Blake and the others? They were out of sight, and the sound 
of Alec’s shouts, cut off by the rocks above, could not reach 
them. Worst of all, the mist seemed to be closing upon them, 
more thickly than ever. 

The question was, Could they maintain their position till 
help could reach them? Soon it became evident that they 
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could not. The ledge of grass-covered rock on which they 
stood was so narrow that they could not even sit down; and 
it was plain that Laura could not stand much longer. _ 

There was only one way of escape. Eight or ten feet below 
was a Shelf of rock, frightfully narrow, and, what was worse, 
sloping downwards and covered with slippery dry grass. But 
Alec saw that if he could reach it, he could make his way round 
by a steep path to the top of the rock, and then he could stretch 
down his hand so as to help Laura up the steep. 

“Oh, Mr. Lindsay, what sfa// we do?” cried Laura, turning 
to Alec her white, despairing face. “Oh, look down there! 
What a dreadful death!” 

“Death! Nonsense! There is no danger—not much at 
least. See, now, I am going to drop down on that bit of grassy 
rock, and climb round to the top. Then I’ll be able to help you 
up. 

“But I could never climb up there! I should fall, and 
be killed in a moment !” 

“Not a bit, if you have hold of my hand.” 

“But you won’t leave me?” cried Laura, clutching Alec by 
the arm as she spoke; “you won't leave me all alone in this 
dreadful place ?” 

“Only for a minute.” 

“ But I can’t stand any longer.” 

“Yes, you can. Turn your face to the rock, and lean against 
it. Don’t look downwards on any account.” 

And with these words Alec slipped off his shoes, slung 
them round his neck, and let himself hang over the cliff. It 
was an awful moment, and for a second or two the lad’s courage 
failed him. But it was only for an instant. Setting his teeth 
hard, he let go, and dropped upon the little shelf beneath. His 
feet slid; but he clung to the rock and just saved himself from 
slipping over the precipice. Then, with great exertion, he 
managed to climb round, where the ascent was not quite so 
steep, and gained the ledge above that on which he had left 
his companion. 

“ All right!” he cried cheerily, looking over the ledge ; and, 
lying down, he grasped the rock with one hand, and stretched 
the other downwards as far as he could. 

But by this time Laura was almost paralyzed with terror. 

“T can’t—I can’t move!” she exclaimed in a voice of agony, 
while her eyes wandered as if seeking the abyss she dreaded. 
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Alec stretched himself downwards till he could almost touch 
her hat, while the beads of perspiration stood out on his forehead. 

“Give me your hand at once!” he shouted imperiously. 

Almost mechanically the girl put her hand in his, and the 
firm clasp immediately made her more calm. 

“Now put your foot on that tuft of grass at your knee. 
Don’t be afraid. I tell you, you can’t fall, if you do as I bid 
you!” 

Laura felt as if her arm were being pulled out of its socket ; 
but she obeyed, and in another moment she was in safety. 

Then came a flood of hysterical tears. 

“Oh, how cruel you are! Why did you ever bring me to 
this horrible place? Where are the others? What will become 
of us? Don't leave me; take me back! Oh, take me back!” 
And she clung to her companion as if she were still in danger 
of her life. 

Alec soothed and encouraged her as well as he was able; 
and by hurrying forward they managed in half an hour to over- 
take the rest of the party. 

“What in the world have you been about?” cried Semple. 
“We began to think you had lost your way in the mist, or had 
tumbled over a precipice.” 

“So we did, very nearly,” said: Laura; and Margaret, seeing 
that the girl was pale and trembling, went up to her, threw 
her arms round her, and promised not to leave her till they were 
safe at Glendhu. 

“You needn’t have taken Her into danger,” growled Semple. 

“T did nothing of the kind,” said Alec angrily. Then he bit 
his lip, and vouchsafed no further explanation. 

Without further accident they reached the foot of the 
mountain, and half an hour later landed at Glendhu. 

Laura had not quite recovered from her fright on the follow- 
ing morning, when an extremely welcome piece of news restored 
her to her usual spirits. Mr. Lindsay had suddenly determined 
to transfer himself and his family to Paris; and Laura was 
overjoyed. When Alec called, therefore, in the afternoon, to 
ask how she was, he found her in the garden, dreaming of the 
coming pleasure, and in high good-humour. 

“You know I was so dreadfully sorry for that accident,” 
said Alec. “I almost felt as if I had been to blame. But I 
couldn't help the landslip, could I?” 

“Oh, of course not. And you must forget all the foolish 
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things I said when I was in that terrible place. How brave 
you were! I am sure I owe you my life.” 

“Next time we go a-climbing, we shan’t go where there are 
any precipices,” said Alec. 

“But we can’t go climbing any more,” said Laura, with 


visible satisfaction. “Haven’t you heard? We are all to set 
out for Paris, the day after to-morrow.” 

“For Paris!” 

“Yes; and perhaps, after that, we may go to Italy. Isn't it 
splendid ?” 





“Very—for you. But * 

He stopped, almost frightened at the audacious thought that 
had come into his mind. His pulses leaped, his heart throbbed, 
and his cheek grew gale. 

Laura looked at him curiously. 

“* But ’—what?” she asked. 

“But it will be very lonely for me. Life does not seem 
worth living when you are not near me.” And then, hardly 
knowing what he said, he poured out the story of his love. He 
seized her hands, as they lay idly in her lap, and seemed un- 
conscious of the efforts she made to withdraw them. He gazed 
into her face, and repeated his words with passionate earnest- 
ness, again and again :—“I love you, Laura; I love you ; I love 
you.” 

Laura threw a glance around, to make sure that no one was 
in sight ; and then, slipping her hands away, she covered with 
them her blushing face. When she looked up, she met Alec’s 
passionate gaze with a smile. 

“Oh, hush! hush!” she said. “Why do you speak so 
wildly ?” 

“ Because I love you.” 

“ But we are far too young to think of such things. I don’t 
mean to get married for—oh! ever such a long time. And you 
—you have to take your degree, and choose a profession. We 
will forget all this, and we shall be friends still, just as before.” 

“Tt can never be just as before,” said Alec. 

“Why not?” 

“Tt is impossible. But you won’t refuse me, Laura?” he 
pleaded. “If you only knew how much I love you! Don’t you 
love me a little in return? Sometimes I can’t help thinking 
you do.” 

“Then all I can say is, you have a very strong imagination.” 
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“You don’t?” cried Alec, despairingly. 

Laura shook her head, but smiled at the same time. 

“You must give me an answer,” said Alec, rising to his feet. 
He was dreadfully in earnest. 

“ And I say that at your age and mine it is ridiculous to talk 
of such things.” ; 

“Nonsense. We are not too young to love each other. 
That is no answer at all. Caz you love me, Laura?” 

“T’m afraid it’s the only answer I can give you,” said Laura 
_with a saucy smile, rising in her turn, and gliding past her 
companion. “Don’t be absurd; and don’t be unkind or dis- 
agreeable when we meet again, after we come back from 
our tour. Good-bye.” 

He stood, looking after her, without saying another word. 
And she, turning when she reached the French window, and 
seeing him still standing there, waved her hand to bid him 
adieu, before she disappeared. 




















Reviews. 


—~ 


I.—LIFE OF MONSEIGNEUR DE MERODE.? 


THE charges commonly brought against the Church of God 
by her enemies are not more utterly false when they refer to her 
teaching in matters of faith than they are when aimed at the 
lives led by her prelates and high dignitaries, who are are too 
often represented as a race of selfish idlers, not only clothed in 
purple, but feasting sumptuously every day. There can be no 
more thorough and complete refutation of these and such 
like accusations than that afforded by the life recorded 
in the pages of the biography now before us; a life rarely 
equalled in its untiring activity and complete forgetfulness 
of self. 

The family of which Mgr. de Mérode was a member traces 
it lineage back to St. Elizabeth of Hungary. For long centuries 
his ancestors were noted for their piety and courage ; the blood 
which flowed in his veins was that of saints and heroes, and he 
showed himself no unworthy descendant of a noble race. When 
only three years old Xavier de Mérode had the misfortune to lose 
his mother, and although his father married again, the boy was 
brought up by his grandmother, the Marquise de Grammont, a 
firm and wise educator of the young, who early inspired him 
with the fear of God and love of the Church, to whose service 
he was later on to devote himself entirely. Clever and capricious, 
hasty tempered and mischievous, Xavier was no easy child to 
manage ; one tutor after another proved incapable of controlling 
him, and at length his father sent him to school, where he got on 
well, and was a favourite with both his masters and fellow-pupils, 
on account of his amusing sayings, and frank, joyous ways. 
In 1839, by the advice of Mgr. Pecci, now Pope Leo the 
Thirteenth, who was a friend of the family, and took a deep 

2 Life of Frederick Francis Xavier de Mérode, Minister and Almoner to Pius the 


Ninth, Archbishop of Melitinensis. By Mgr. Besson. Translated into English by 
Lady Herbert. London: W. H. Allen and Co., 1887. 
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interest in the development of the boy’s character, he entered 
the military college in Brussels, and two years later was enrolied 
as sub-lieutenant in an infantry regiment in garrison at Mons. 
But garrison-life ill-suited his adventurous spirit ; he longed for 
the excitement of active service, and accordingly obtained per- 
mission to join the French army in Algeria. There, even when 
under fire for the first time, he displayed an intrepidity and 
resolution which delighted and astonished everybody in so 
young and inexperienced an officer, and won for him immediate 
promotion. Nor did his moral courage fall short of his physical 
valour; he knew how to make religion respected by his com- 
rades, while he won the esteem of his superiors by never failing 
in a single duty. 

Soldierly achievements did not, however, satisfy his ambition, 
and his ecclesiastical vocation began to manifest itself. In his 
letters home it is not difficult to discern an increasing desire to 
enlist in the spiritual army, a growing resolve to fight under the 
standard of Christ against the foes of the Church. The death 
of his step-mother in 1847 recalled him to Brussels, and 
hastened his final decision; in the autumn of the same year, 
after consulting the Abbé Gerbet, and his brother-in-law, 
the Count de Montalembert, to whom he was much attached, 
he determined to resign his lieutenancy, and go to Rome to 
study for the priesthood. 

Rome was at that time in a state of ferment, for the revolu- 
tion of 1848 was approaching. The temporary triumphs of the 
Mazzinians, the flight of Pius the Ninth to Gaeta, the apparent 
weakness of the Papacy, despite its eternal strength and stability, 
only tended to confirm de Mérode’s vocation, to deepen his 
fidelity and devotion to the Church. During the siege of 
Rome, while fighting went on in the streets, and priests fell 
under Garibaldian swords, he was indefatigable in his exer- 
tions, braving all dangers to bring relief to the wounded, 
and assistance to the dying; and in order that he might 
minister to the spiritual needs of the sufferers, he entreated 
that his ordination might be hastened. His request was 
granted: in September 1849 he was raised to the priesthood, 
and as military chaplain to the hospital, laboured with a 
self-devotion, courage, and charity, which impressed both 
friends and foes. On the return of the Pope to Rome, 
under the auspices of the French flag, the Abbé de Mérode’s 
services were rewarded by an appointment at the Vatican, 
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which attached him to the person of the Holy Father in 
the closest manner. Animated by intense loyalty to the 
Holy See, and desirous that the Pope should be not only 
feared by his enemies, but loved and revered by his subjects, 
he suggested to him many necessary reforms, and strove 
to make his Government popular. One day, when the 
cholera had broken out in the army of occupation, Mgr. 
de Mérode persuaded His Holiness to pay a visit to the 
Hospital of St. Andrea. 


Pius the Ninth started alone with his Chamberlain, taking care to 
say nothing to his Secretary of State, and not letting even his servants 
know where he was going. It was only after his usual drive that his 
coachman received orders to stop at the door of that house where death 
was reaping twenty-five soldiers a day. The coachman was so panic- 
stricken that he caught the disease, and died two days after. The foot- 
men were left in the street, and the Pope went into the hospital alone, 
only being accompanied by Mgr. de Mérode. Pius the Ninth went to 
every bed, and saw all the sick, consoling, cheering, and blessing them, 
with tears in his eyes. . . . On his return he found the whole Vatican 
in consternation. Cardinal Antonelli, turning to Mgr. de Mérode, 
reproached him bitterly. “What a fearful responsibility you have 
taken upon yourself,” he exclaimed, “and to what danger you have 
exposed His Holiness! Only think for a moment that it might have 
been his death!” “Well,” replied Mgr. de Mérode, “and if the Pope 
had died on the spot, what death would have been more glorious, or 
more worthy of the Vicar of Jesus Christ?” Pius the Ninth approved 
of his words, and with a bright smile and a tender voice, replied: “ You 
are quite right, Mérode. I have only done what was my duty!” 
(pp. 92, 93)- 

It was no idle life that Mgr. de Mérode led at the Papal 
Court. The first work that occupied his attention was a 
reform of the prisons. These he thoroughly remodelled, 
re-visiting Belgium for the purpose of studying the excellent 
penitentiary system of that country. The reformatories for 
boys and women were placed under the care of Religious 
Orders set apart for that object, the result of his exertions 
being that the Pontifical prisons bore comparison with those 
of any country. There is no doubt that the strenuous efforts 
of Mgr. de Mérode to maintain and improve the Pontifical 
Government helped greatly to retard the fall of the temporal 
power, always threatening during the ten years preceding 
1870, a period of danger and alarm, of revolutionary dis- 
turbances and hostile intrigue both within and without Rome, 
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when all the European powers held aloof excepting France, 
the withdrawal of whose troops might soon be expected. On 
the appointment of Lamoriciére to the command of the Papal 
forces, Mgr. de Mérode was made Minister of War, a post 
for which his military knowledge rendered him well fitted. 
The Papal army at that time consisted of some six hundred 
men, badly fed, badly clothed, worse equipped; demoralized 
and disorganized. In a few months the Pope had eighteen 
thousand men under arms, well disciplined and well armed, 
each and all ready to shed their blood in his defence, thanks 
to the energy and activity of the new minister. Nor did he 


confine himself to military matters, but set on foot public 


works of importance; in Rome new streets were built, and 
air and light admitted into the dark corners of the city; 
while roads, aqueducts, telegraphs, barracks, schools, convents, 
hospitals, all were transformed, created, or renewed. 

On the death of General Lamoriciére, the Pope was informed 
that Mgr. de Mérode was obnoxious to France, and should be 
removed. Misrepresentation and calumny were busy with his 
name; the revolutionary Press, to whose designs he was hostile, 
vented its spite upon him ; Pius the Ninth yielded to the pressure 
brought to bear on him, and reluctantly decided to dismiss the 
Minister of Reform and Progress. An attack of fever from which 
Mgr. de Mérode had been suffering formed the ostensible pre- 
text, but he felt the disgrace bitterly. Not long after he was 
raised to the episcopate, with the title of Archbishop of Meli- 
tinensis and Almoner to his Holiness, for the Pope’s affection 
for him remained unabated; he admired the originality and 
independence of his character; his contempt for the material 
comforts of life, the frankness wherewith he told him the truth. 


As to his ardent temperament and his liberty of speech, which often 
brought him into trouble, Pius the Ninth, though he might not always 
approve, secretly enjoyed it, and was excessively amused at his sallies. 
He profited by them also, and the frankness shown by Mgr. de Mérode 
in conversation taught the Pope many things and many details about 
persons and events of which otherwise he would have remained ignorant. 
. . » One day when Pius the Ninth had been listening for some time 
to what Mgr. de Mérode was telling him, and smiling at the sound but 
severe judgments he was passing on people and things, he stopped him 
all of a sudden, and cried out, ‘“‘Mérode, you talk too much. I am 
going to shut your mouth!” Mérode replied laughing: “I am quite 
willing, only you must, at the same time, shut my ears.” (p. 218). 
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Mgr. de Mérode was no great theologian, and at the Vatican 
Council formed one of the small minority who were unfavour- 
able to the definition of the Papal Infallibility. But in the 
discharge of every duty connected with his sacred calling 
he was a pattern of piety, fidelity, and fervour. In regard 
to his zeal and scrupulous care in the fulfilment of one of the 
functions devolving on him—the confirmation of children in 
danger of death—his biographer says: 


No matter how late at night the call came, off he would sfart, often on 
foot, to the most distant quarters of the town; going into the poorest 
houses, and giving the holy oil to the dying children with a faith, a 
piety, and a tender charity which nothing ever slackened. What 
rendered his visits even more precious was the interest he took in 
the poor families of the children, never leaving them without some 
marks of his generosity and sympathy. . . . In the transports of 
their gratitude the poor mothers would kneel all along the road as 
he passed, crying out: ‘O good Monseigneur! Blessed be the 
father and mother who gave you birth!” (pp. 221, 314). 

The glimpses afforded of Mgr.de Mérode’s private life are 
no less edifying. The proverbial saying, that “no man is a 
hero to his valet,” seems to have been untrue in his case, since 
his old servant used to say: “To know what a saint Mon- 
seigneur is, one must live with him!” Amid the splendours 
of the Vatican, his apartment resembled an anchorite’s cell; 
profuse in his liberality to others, he cut himself down to the 
strictest necessities; a “penitential régime,” or at ‘best the 
rations served out to the Pope’s soldiers, being his ordinary fare. 
Mer. de Ségur, his cousin, himself very mortified, after having 
been de Mérode’s guest for three days, said : “ Never was I more 
edified than during those three days; but never was I worse 
fed!” 

We cannot do better than close our notice of this interesting 
memoir by giving another short extract, which sums up in a few 
words the last four years of Mgr.de Mérode’s busy life. He 
died at the early age of fifty-four, after a short illness, just when 
his elevation to the Sacred College was in contemplation. 


Mgr. de Mérode remained at the foot of the cross of Pius the 
Ninth with as much firmness and attachment as Pius the Ninth 
himself at the foot of the cross of St. Peter. He would have 
followed him to the end of the world, and would have said to him, 
like St. Laurence to St. Sixtus on his way to Martyrdom: ‘“ Where 
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are you going, my Lord, without your deacon?” He had been his War 
Minister and the ornament of his Court. There was no longer either 
army or Court; but there were still rights to defend, alms to distribute, 
powerful enemies to brave, iniquities to expose, and above all, the poor, 
the sick, little children and nuns to protect and save from injustice and 
wrong. That was enough to occupy Mgr. de Mérode’s great heart, 
and to make him devote to the Pope the last years of a life which had 
been consumed before the time and entirely worn out in his service. 


(p. 251). 


2.—_THE ELEMENTS OF CANON LAW.! 

Ecclesiastical law, in the sense of the law of the State in 
regard to the Church as an institution, has never ceased to receive 
attention in this country, but the law of which the Church of 
Christ is the source as well as the object has, since the Refor- 
mation, been so entirely neglected that not even ecclesiastical 
lawyers have any comprehensive acquaintance with its pro- 
visions. Such neglect was to be expected where the Church 
is regarded as a mere department of State. But with the rise of 
a party which had learnt to recognize her divine character and 
independent legislative authority, interest in her actual legis- 
lation was sure sooner or later to revive, along with the desire 
to ascertain its bearing upon the legitimacy of the position 
claimed for their own religious organization. If we may regard 
the appearance of the little work before us, following as it does 
so soon after another of the same character,” as an indication 
that the interest to which we are referring has at last com- 
menced to assert itself, the symptom must be received by 
English Catholics with a cordial welcome. The test is one 
which the Established Church cannot stand, one which only 
needs to be intelligently applied in order to reveal the hollow- 
ness of her position. 

When compared with a Catholic Manual, as, for instance, with 
that of Ferrari, with which it challenges comparison by its 
similarity of size, Mr. Reichel’s Manual must be held inferior. 
The order is less scientific, and there is a want of definiteness 
about the statements. For those, however, into whose hands 


1 The Elements of Canon Law. By Oswald Reichel, B.C.L., M.A., Vicar of 
Sparsholt-cum-Kingston Lisle, and sometime Vice-Principal of Cuddesdon College, 
Oxfordshire. London: Thomas Bosworth and Co. 

2 English Canon Law. By John Brownbill. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co., 
1883. 
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Catholic manuals are not likely to fall, it will give a fair general 
idea of the nature and contents of the Canon Law, and be a 
useful introduction to. the study. 

The author has misapprehended the nature of some of his 
authorities. The Decretum Gratzani, although it forms the first 
part of the Corpus Juris Canonict, has no authority as such. It 
is a collection of previous decrees and pronouncements very 
heterogeneous in their character. Some are Papal decisions, 
some are only decrees of local councils, some are nothing more 
than extracts from the writings of the Fathers. These are 
arranged in order of subject matter. It was privately made, 
and although it has been highly recommended and even officially 
edited under Gregory the Thirteenth, the latter expressly 
abstained from giving it any formal sanction as a code. Thus 
each document which it contains rests on its own independent 
and original merits. This is of importance particularly because 
a portion of its contents, notably the False Decretals of the 
Pseudo-Isidore, is spurious. The Decretale of Gregory the 
Ninth, the Sert of Boniface the Eighth, and the Clementines 
have been ratified by the Church as a code. The Extravagautes, 
both those of John the Twenty-Second and the Communes, are 
again, as the author is aware, of merely private authority as 
regards their codification. He sins, however, in the opposite 
extreme, in impugning the value of these latter altogether. 
They contain nothing but genuine decrees of the Popes, and 
these need no further ratification to give them supreme autho- 
rity. It is quite without warrant to say that since the time of 
John the Twenty-Second “they have never been universally 
received in the Western Patriarchate.” 

The gravest fault with which Mr. Reichel is chargeable is 
that into which his position as an Anglican has led him. If 
the Pope is the fountain of all jurisdiction, those who are 
separated from his communion have none. It was therefore 
necessary to substitute some other fountain to which its origin 
might be attributed, and the distinction has been conferred on 
“the coepiscopate.” Each Bishop by his consecration becomes 
a co-partner with all the rest in the right to exercise authority 
over the entire Church. In CEcumenical Councils this right is 
exercised, but otherwise it is limited for each individual Bishop 
to a diocese, province, or patriarchate. We are not now con- 
cerned with the tenability of this doctrine in itself. If the 
writer finds himself constrained by his position to hold it as 
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a subjective opinion, let him do so. Laws, however, are not 
subjective opinions, but acts of the legislative power, and we 
protest against an attempt to convey the impression that this 
Anglican theory is that commonly or indeed anywhere recog- 
nized in the Canon Law. In some places the author states his 
proposition as though it were axiomatic, without appealing to 
any authorities (eg. pp. 74, 78, 85). This practice is not 
free from objection, since the reader will be prone to gather 
from the general character of the book, that propositions 
assumed as fundamental, if left unsupported by references are 
so left, not because authority is non-existent, but because it 
can be found passim. It is therefore necessary to give warning 
that in the whole range of the Corpus Juris and of accredited 
commentators, there is not a shred of such authority to be found. 
But there are not a few cases where references are given which 
are distinctly misleading. Thus on page 24 we read: “All 
jurisdiction is therefore derivative and not inherent, ze. it is 
derived from the Church as a whole, and is granted by the 
collective episcopate to individual bishops in the exercise of 
its care for the whole Church.” The reference to which the 
numeral directs us is Gratian I. Dist. xli.c. 11; Dést. |xii. c. 1; 
Dist. \xiii. c. 25; Dist. Ixiv. c. 4. Not one of these passages 
makes any statement whatever about the source of jurisdiction 
or any mention of the collective episcopate. All are Papal 
Rescripts, and relate to the formalities to be observed in the 
election and consecration of bishops. Thus in the first of the 
four, St. Gregory the Great, writing to the Archbishop of 
Thessalonica, his representative in the East, says: Episcopus 
dum fuerit postulatus, cum solemnitate decreti omnium subscrip- 
tionibus roborati et adilectionis tue testimonio literarum ad nos 
sacrandus occurrat. This is fairly representative of the rest. 
Like instances of misleading quotation may be seen on pages 
22, 74, 86, 105, 111, 116. On the other hand, what excuse can 
be given for suppressing the numerous authorities from the 
Corpus Juris and the Canonists which do speak of the ultimate 
source of jurisdiction, and do not hesitate to find it in the Holy 
See and not in the Coepiscopate? It is not only in regard to 
the Pontifical office that the writer has permitted himself to 
obtrude subjective views, while professing to expound the pre- 
scriptions of the Canon Law. Thus there are declared to be 
but two sacraments of Christ’s appointment. Of the remaining 
five, four seem to be considered sacraments to all intents and 
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purposes, although of merely ecclesiastical appointment. Penance, 
however, is relegated to the domain of Church discipline, and 
Gratian’s Caus. xxxiii, Qu. iii. cc. 89, 90, and Qu. iii. dzst. 6, are 
deceptively cited as testifying that “there is no clear authority 
that Christ appointed confession to be made to a priest; as 
also (tbid.) Caus. xxxiii. Qu. iii. cc. 38 to 75, 89, also Caus. 
xxxili. dist. iv., also Dizs?. i. c. 37, to prove that “the canonical 
view of private confession is that it is obedience to a precept,. 
and as such a test of penitence rather than a necessity for 
salvation or.a means of pardon” (p. 187). 

We have noticed several other mistakes for which perhaps 
the writer may be excused, by the very great difficulty which 
an untrained student must find in threading his way through 
so perplexing and unfamiliar a field. Still it is irritating to 
be told that the Church allows “concubinage if perpetual” 
(p. 175), merely because she has maintained the validity of 
marriage even when one party is a slave. 


3.—DISESTABLISHMENT) 


A good deal of excitement has been observable of late years 
within the pale of the Establishment, and much rushing to and 
fro of doctors, to advertise in Convocation each his own nostrum 
for keeping the Church, grown prematurely “venerable,” a little 
longer on her legs. But still the feeling grows that, ere many 
decades are gone, the unicorn and the lion, as symbols of the 
royal source from which they draw their life, will no longer be 
restricted to the use of tailors, coiffeurs, and what Dr. Stubbs 
calls “the national organization for Christian religion,” but may, 
with equal right, be adopted by any dissenter, should a dissenter 
with sufficient respect for royalty survive. They have propped 
her up with episcopal buttresses, especially contrived to suit her 
complicated infirmities, having the most Catholic (that is most 
English-Catholic) Dr. Benson on one side, and, on the other, 
Dr. Ryle, the concentrated essence of Protestantism, patron and 
pattern of married “priests.” Thus she has been given a 
broader base, and some among her friends take comfort, while 
others only grow more apprehensive, for memory will bring 

1 Disestablishment. A Consideration of the Position of the Church of England. 


By Henry John Pye, of the Inner Temple, Esquire, Barrister-at-Law. London : 
Thomas Richardson and Son. 
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back unbidden the fate of A®sop’s expansive frog. It is time 
therefore that everybody should bestow a little thought on the 
question, What shall we do with her? for we do not know how 
soon it may be asked. Shall we vote for the continued use of 
stimulants, bandages, and poultices, or shall we not rather side 
with the rising school of surgeons, exhibit an anesthetic, and 
proceed to amputation? Such is the gist of Mr. Pye’s pamphlet. 
To clear the ground he first demolishes the fiction of so-called 
“national” churches, by which a number of irreconcilable and 
acephalous monsters are created, and Christ’s ideal of a body, 
with many members acting harmoniously together under one 
Head, is stupidly ignored. Such monsters are churches only in 
the sense of the “Reformers.” They are really state agencies, 
dependent as well for doctrine as for organization, on the 
pleasure of the Crown, and as such may be altered, or abro- 
gated as the good of the kingdom may demand. Having thus 
disposed of scruples on the score of sacrilege, he comes to 
questions of justice arising out of glebe-lands, bishops’ revenues, 
and the properties of deans and chapters. Here Mr. Pye 
makes an assertion which we venture to doubt. He says, with a 
view to allaying the fear of anything like spoliation: “ Every 
shilling given by “pious donors” will, without doubt, be scrupu- 
lously respected, as belonging to that organization for Christian 
religion which such pious donors intended to endow” (p. 52). To 
which we reply, Utinam! Another, and far more dangerous, 
assertion is contained in his reply to the argument, commonly 
advanced against disestablishment as a preliminary step to 
disendowment. He writes: “It is said that ‘it is not just for 
the State to seize on property which it did not give, and which 
was never given to it.’ We may well ask what this means? 
Nothing, surely, connected with landed property can be given to 
the State; it is the State which gives, by regulating, and some- 
times altering, the donations of dead men for the advantage of 
the living” (p. 56). Again we read: “It is well understood in 
these days of education, that nobody owns land, except as a 
tenant” (pp. 61, 62). It is true that the law may, and does, for 
the public good, limit the power of bequeathing property, and 
prescribe certain forms, the infraction of which invalidates a 
will; but the power to do this by no means reduces the citizens 
to a mere tenantry, nor constitutes the State sole proprietor. 
As every man has a natural right to acquire property, so has he 
a natural right to dispose of it, both during life and at his death, 
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It must be remembered that the proprietor preceded the State. 
Whence then has the State the power to absorb all property ? 
Unfortunately it is only too often “understood, in these days of 
education,” that the State is sole proprietor, not only of the land, 
but even of men’s souls, but the fact of its being “ understood ” 
does not make the doctrine true. It is the first principle of 
pagan slavery, the revival of which we owe to Fichte, Puffendorf, 
and Ignatius Schwartz. 

Of course compensation would form part of any plan likely 
to be proposed for alienating these lands and revenues from 
present uses, but as for the cry about “intentions of pious 
donors,” the persons now in possession ought, in common 
decency, to drop it at once, seeing that, in by far the greater 
number of cases, tpe intentions of the donors are at present 
illegal, and the Masses they bargained for are not only not said, 
but are declared to be “blasphemous fables” by the very men 
who pocket the money. The expediency of disestablishment is 
another point dwelt upon by Mr. Pye. Many no doubt have 
adopted the view of Cardinal Newman on this subject. But 
many years have elapsed since that verdict was pronounced, and 
in that time agnosticism, that pregnant euphemism, has eaten 
its way deep into the ranks even of the clergy of the Establish- 
ment, so that it may well be doubted whether, instead of in any 
sense stemming the tide of rationalism, she has not become one 
of the most active, as she is the most influential, agent for its 
spread, and whether she is not likely to become still more 
so as time goes on. We do not, however, wish to decide the 
controversy. Each one ought to weigh the arguments for 
himself, and many of the principal ones may be found brought 
together conveniently in the little work under review. 


4.—SCIENTIFIC APOLOGETICS.! 


There was a time when it was not considered too ambitious 
on the part of an author to undertake an apologetical work, as it 
were, de omni re scibili. Philosophy, history sacred and profane, 
science in all its branches, all that was to be had, not too closely 
packed, between the covers of a volume of respectable size. 


1 Apologie Scientifique de la foi Chrétienne. Per le Chanoine F. Duilhé de Saint- 
Projet. Paris, 1880, 
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What was not then considered as too ambitious, would certainly 
be regarded at the present day as very presumptuous and foolish. 
For, not only have the various departments of human knowledge 
undergone marvellous expansion in our own times, but the 
controversies raised by those same developments have assumed 
new characters. Facts have to be met by facts, consequently 
the weak point of a particular scientific argument has to be 
detected by the help of a minute analysis of its details. In 
other words, the existence and recognized authority of the 
scientific specialist necessarily call for specialists also in the field 
of scientific apologetics, that is to say, for men who, while 
capable of looking at questions from that higher point of view 
which a philosophical training alone can give, are at the same 
time qualified by special studies for the special task assigned to 
them. 

The treatise lately published by the learned Canon Duilhé 
de Saint-Projet, of Toulouse, is, as it seems to us, the best 
justification of these remarks, and the success which has already 
rewarded his efforts is undoubtedly due to the very special 
qualifications which he possesses for such a work. Leaving to 
others the task of dealing with the philosophical and historical 
sciences, the author has limited himself to the department, 
already so vast, of natural science, and his book, “this simple 
manual,” as he modestly calls it, represents fifteen years of 
almost uninterrupted labour. Of the necessity of such a work 
at the present day, there can be no doubt, and we may certainly 
say that it owes much of its well deserved success to its having 
come out at the right time. This is very distinctly expressed in 
an Apostolic Letter addressed by His Holiness Leo the Thir- 
teenth to Canon Duilhé de Saint-Projet, in which we read the 
following remarkable passages : 


Your studies appear to Us to be distinguished by two special 
qualities: Excellence in their aim and great opportunity. For you 
maintain and establish with much wisdom and truth that there is nothing 
in the various forms of scientific teaching that can impair the authority 
of the Catholic faith... . Not without motive, therefore, do We 
congratulate you for having thus applied your care and abilities to the 
work of apologetical demonstration, in itself so important, and so very 
appropriate to the requirements of this age. 


This manual of Sczentific Apologetics presents a feature of 
great value to the student, to the priest engaged in the absorbing 
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cares of the sacred ministry, or to the layman anxious to know 
what answers can be made to the many objections he so often 
meets with, or at least what value should be attached to those 
objections. In the book before us every important scientific 
question is analyzed ; what is really acquired to science is clearly 
stated ; what remains doubtful is noted; the points in which 
faith is not concerned and science remains quite free are 
carefully mentioned; and, finally, the doctrines distinctly 
opposed to revelation are refuted. This method, faithfully 
adhered to throughout, renders the book singularly clear and 
practical. 

The chapters that treat of the origin and formation of the 
universe, and of the various hypotheses on matter and the 
constitution of the physical world are full of interest, no less 
than those which deal with man, his origin, his place in nature ; 
his relations to the brute creation, his antiquity, and his destinies. 
The fascinating questions raised by pre-historic archeology are 
also treated with much accuracy and care. 

The learned Canon has resumed and discussed the whole 
question of organic evolution in a calm, unprejudiced spirit in 
every way worthy of imitation. He is not altogether in 
sympathy with the new philosophy ; he sees its shortcomings, 
its dangers ; yet he recognizes the fact that the very controver- 
sies aroused by the doctrines of Darwin and his school have 
contributed to the discovery of many new facts, and he considers 
that the cause of truth will be best served, here as elsewhere, 
not by a wholesale condemnation of the theory, but by a slow, 
careful, persevering study of its foundations. He feels he can 
afford to be generous and well disposed towards all true and 
honest scientific efforts, because of the absolute security and 
firmness of the faith that is in him. 

He is, however, unsparing in his condemnation of that 
science, falsely so called, which, forgetting its mission and its 
methods, makes materialism as a philosophy, the starting-point 
of its speculations. Nothing is more likely to retard the advent 
of scientific truth than the systematic distortion of facts to make 
them fit in with a preconceived theory, which is seen to prevail 
in certain quarters. And such abuse of knowledge is not con- 
fined, as we know, to speculative matters. Man’s work, man’s 
rights, man’s duties in society, are all interpreted in the light of 
the same postulates, so close is the relation that subsists in 
men’s minds between their metaphysics and their ethics. This 
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book is therefore in many ways most useful, as a guide, as a 
warning, and as a model, and thus it may be said to mark a 
great progress in the science of Christian apologetics. 


5.—THE MASQUE OF MARY.? 


We once came across an old Latin book, called, if we 
remember rightly, Hortus Liliorum. Some such name as this 
we might give to the beautiful volume before us. It is a collec- 
tion of the original poems of Father Caswall, and of some transla- 
tions from his pen; the most obvious characteristics of which are 
grace and purity. The dramatic piece—the Masque of Angels 
before our Lady in the Temple—which gives the title to the 
volume, shows its author to have been possessed of high imagina- 
tive qualities. In “an open court of the Temple of Jerusalem, 
surrounded by cloisters of white marble,” in the centre of which 
“a fountain is playing,” “the Blessed Virgin as a Child” is 
leaning against a pillar asleep. Near her are “vases containing 
rose-trees in bloom, and delicate aromatic plants.” Angelic 
choirs keep their watch around. Before those sleeping eyes, 
closed to the world, but open to the heavenly vision, the angels 
perform their Masque—Eve and Adam rejoicing in the promise 
of a Deliverer; Patriarchs and Prophets predicting the Virgin 
Mother; “boys and girls of the Princely families of Judah 
bearing under silver canopies various sacred emblems of Mary 
mentioned in the Litany of Loretto, such as the Mystical Rose, 
the Tower of Ivory;” “the Hermits of Mount Carmel, with 
palms in their hands, conducting six ethereal steeds which draw 
after them the car of Elias, marvellously glittering,” all these 
pass before her in glorious vision. At the hour of sunrise the 
Masque and angelic masquers vanish away; and the poem 
closes. The metre is varied ; the blank verse is smooth; and 
the choruses and hymns very effective. 

Of the other poems in the book, we are, perhaps, most struck 
with the Odes. Their themes are taken from the Benedicite ; 
and, we venture to say, they seem to have borrowed a special 
charm from their inspired source. From among many beauties, 
we extract the following: From the “Ode to the Dew and 
Rain” (Benedicite imber et ros Domino). 


1 The Masque of Mary, and other Poems. By Edward Caswall, of the Oratory, 
Birmingham, Author of Lyra Catholica, &c. London: Burns and Oates, Limited. 
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O Dews! O Showers ! 
Praise Him, who you ordain’d ; 
Praise Him with me, and I with you, 
Friends of my early days ! 
And God forfend 
Judea’s lot be thine, dear British Land! 
Though stain’d with guilt of deadliest sacrilege, 
Yet not as yet of God forsaken quite 
A glorious clime was hers, 
Nurturd in morning dews and evening shower, 
The promise of her Lord. 
But O, her children slew their Lord ; 
And evermore since then, 
Up from the guilty soil His Blood hath cried, 
And year by year her heav’n hath dried o’erhead, 
Till all the sky is brass ; 
Nor dew nor rain descend, 
Save where, in nook forlorn, 
Faith, far retiring, 
The penitent tear outpours 
For Sion’s evil deeds ; 
There still, they say, the golden flow’ret springs, 
The rain-drops fall 
And balmy dews distil ; 
To show that e’en in vengeance mercy lives ! 








The following beautiful lines are from “The World.” 


Such were the thoughts, O Solitude Divine, 
Which, as I sat upon the mountain height, 
Beneath a cloister of umbrageous pine, 
Upon me stole, what time before my sight 
The mists of eve were passing in review, 
Marshall’d far down the vale. Meanwhile the moon, 
Pale-glistening with a solemn-tinted hue, 
Above the forest lifted her fair head ; 
Faded away the sunset-dyes, and soon, 
Dim-spreading to the far horizon’s verge 
’Twas twilight all. Then in melodious swell, 
Inviting requiems for the faithful dead, 
Came floatingly, like some aerial dirge, 
The peal of ancient monastery bell, 
Rising and falling soft o’er distant flood and fell. 


We cannot but think Father Caswall succeeded best when 
unfettered by the exigencies of rhyming. While many of his 
“Hymns and Meditative Pieces” are very beautiful, there are 
some of them which do not rise above mediocrity. Space hinders 
us quoting much more; but we cannot refrain from giving the 
following—a little masterpiece in its way—from the Miscel- 
lan eous Pieces. 
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SPRING. 


Come Spring, O come ; 
And loiter not so long 
In distant Southern isles 
Or in the glens of Araby the Blest. 


Come Spring, O come ; 
For I am sick at heart 
Of the dull winter’s length, 
And yearn to see thy cheerful face again. 


On the fresh blade 
Glistens the rime of morn, 
Waiting for thee to come 
And with thy breath exhale it to the skies. 


For thee the bud 
Its fragile form unfolds ; 
And opening film by film, 
Spreads to the tempting air its leafe of gauze. 


The lamb for thee, 
Thrilling with young delight, 
Skips through the fleecy fold 
On the warm slope of many a sunny vale ; 


While near at hand, 
From hedgerows faintly green, 
To frequent bleatings shrill, 
The newly-mating birds in songs reply. 





Then from afar 
Once more appear, O Spring, 
Breathing most odorous sweets, 
With robe of violet and lily crown. 


Once more appear, 
Enchantress to the world ! 
Who with sweet siren voice 
Lullest the harsh notes of the wint’ry gale. 


So at thy call 
All nature shall revive, 
And grateful, o’er thy head, 
Strew the white blossoms of the early year. 


Many of Father Caswall’s hymns and translations are already 
known, and deservedly popular. They need no commendation 
from us. The volume, as we said in the beginning, is like a 
garden of perfumed lilies: its contents will not only give 
pleasure to the general reader, but pious souls will find there 
many consoling thoughts and suggestions. 

The publishers have not given any date; and the Author’s 
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name is misprinted on the cover ;—both oversights, we presume. 
Otherwise the volume is got up with great taste, and well 
printed. 


6.—THE LAND QUESTION.! 

MM. Meyer and Ardant have just published the first volume 
of what promises to be a very useful study of the land question 
from the historical point of view. Until the work is complete, 
above all until we have the chapters, promised in the second 
volume, on the subject of the general plan of land reform to be 
adopted in Christian states, it will not be possible to pronounce 
a definite judgment on the book. Meanwhile, however, we can 
safely say that so far as it goes it promises well, that it is a 
scholarly work containing a rich store of information on a most 
important question, and that even those who disagree with its 
authors’ conclusions will find the study of its pages a very 
profitable one. In England and Ireland our attention is so 
fully occupied with the Irish land question that we are apt to 
overlook the fact that this same land question is coming up in 
various forms throughout Europe. Indeed in a certain sense 
the crisis is all but world-wide. An exceptional state of things 
has made it more acute, or at least more manifest in Ireland 
than elsewhere, and most men pay very little attention to 
economic matters until they have reached the acute stage, 
MM. Meyer and Ardant’s book will open the eyes of many to 
the fact that there is a European land question. 

The authors are both Frenchmen, but they do not write 
from any narrow point of view or without due preparation for 
the task which they have undertaken to accomplish. They show 
a wide acquaintance with the literature of the subject, and in 
their text and notes they make use of the most recent official 
publications. But their knowledge is not merely derived from 
books. They have spent a considerable time in Germany 
studying by means of personal observation the state of the 
agricultural districts. They have moreover travelled in other 
European countries, and made a voyage to the United States. 
They do not merely give the reader an account of the actual 
state of agriculture and land tenures in the various countries of 
the world, but they show historically how the existing state of 


1 La Question Agraire, Etude sur [ Histoire politique de la petite propritté. Par 
R. Meyer et G. Ardant. Téme Premier. Paris: Morot Fréres et Chuit, 1887. 
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things has been developed. If we have any fault to find with 
them it is that they sometimes go back a little too far, and 
seem anxious to begin every narrative in “the year one.” But 
after all this is a fault in the right direction. It is better to err 
in the direction of thoroughness than in that of superficiality. 
Although their work is still incomplete, the authors give in their 
first volume a general indication of the conclusions to which 
they have been led by their long and painstaking studies. 
Unlike many economic writers of the day, they hold that the 
true line of land reform does not lie in facilitating land transfer. 
They look to the attaching of a prosperous agricultural popula- 
tion firmly to the soil of the country, as one of the first points 
to be held in view. They show historically that in the past two 
systems have afforded a protection against the tendency of the 
individual to part with the land rashly, or to overburden it with 
mortgages and similar obligations. These are (1) possession in 
common by the family, clan, or village, (2) a feudal system 
where an over-lord was the real owner, and a whole series of 
subordinate possessors held the land under his headship. Both 
systems have now either passed away, or been considerably 
modified in most European countries. Full individual possession 
has taken their place, with the result that everywhere there is 
a slow but steady tendency to abolish the small proprietor, and 
to concentrate the possession of land (or else the power over 
land which is given by mortgages), in the hands of a few wealthy 
proprietors or monied men. This means the gradual destruction 
of a body of men which has always been the most valuable 
portion of the agricultural population. The small farmers are 
swept away. They are driven into the towns or sink into the 
class of agricultural labourers. Our authors hold that one at 
least of the remedies for this state of things is to take a lesson 
from the United States and adopt the Homestead Law—a law 
which under certain conditions makes it impossible to mortgage 
the smaller class of farms and thus protects the small farmer 
against his own improvidence. They especially insist on the 
necessity of some such system being adopted in Ireland, if the 
new land settlement now being worked out in that country is to 
have any permanently useful effect. It is of very little advan- 
tage to protect the peasant farmer from rack-renting landlords 
if he is to be left at the mercy of the usurers who are certain to 
fasten upon him in the first bad season. 

The work of MM. Meyer and Ardant is one more fruit of 
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the impulse given to economic studies in France by M. Le Play, 
It is very satisfactory to note that both in France and Germany 
Catholic writers now hold a foremost place in this important 
branch of science, a subject that amongst ourselves has we fear 
been far too much neglected. 


7.—IRISH SONGS AND POEMS, 


Ireland’s woes, her yearnings and expectations, her peerless 
natural charms are the main theme of Mr. Fahy’s muse, who 
ever and anon diverges from patriotic to amatory strains. In 
justice to the gifted author we must say that, for the most part, 
the diction of these songs and poems is of the homely and 
straightforward kind, the thoughts and sentiments it clothes 
have ere now wandered with the exiles and outcasts of “sweet 
Innisfail”—the isle of destiny—to the uttermost ends of the 
earth, but here and there the muse advances with a limping 
step, the versification is awkward and inexact. In making this 
exception we have the poems chiefly in view. For it must always 
be remembered that songs are made for the singer and not for 
the reader, and can be fairly appreciated only from that stand- 
point. But even here poetic license is now and then strained by 
the liberty our author takes with the language—all due allowance 
made for native peculiarities of pronunciation and accent—when 
he is at a loss for a rhyme. We have the less hesitation in 
pointing out these blemishes, as they mar what were else a 
valuable addition to the réfertoire of national song, and with 
a little mere attention to the Horatian maxim See stilum 
vertas might have been avoided. The author's strongly 
worded views as to social and political questions now exer- 
cising the public mind will not meet with unanimous accep- 
tance, but all who would fain see the traditional purity of Irish 
hearts and homes maintained unsullied will applaud the follow- 
ing stanza occurring at p. 32: 

British journal, book and sheet, 
Gutter song, and loose romances, 
Where your pure-souled children meet 
Smooth-faced evils first advances. 


Give no more the rubbish room. 
Teach your little ones to spurn them, &c. 


1 Irish Songs and Poems. By Francis A. Fahy (‘‘ Dreoilin”). Dublin: M. H. 
Gill and Son, 1887. 
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As “he that runs may read,” the importations from a neighbour- 
ing country which form so considerable a portion of the stock 
of newspaper vendors in Irish cities give note of an invasion far 
more fatal in its consequences than the raids of Anglo-Norman 
reevers or of Cromwell’s bloodthirsty fanatics. 
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I.—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


Father Morris has published a Litany of the English Martyrs,' 
which has received the approval of the English Bishops, and is 
sanctioned by them for recital. To it is added a Calendar of 
the same saints, enabling those who desire to honour specially 
any one of them to choose the time of his martyrdom for doing 
so. Thus the 6th of the present month (July) is the day 
of the martyrdom of Blessed Thomas More, a day held in 
much remembrance by all faithful lovers of the Holy See, and 
of those who died in defence of it. 

The various titles of the Blessed Eucharist have each of 
them its own proper meaning and interest, each representing 
a different aspect of the Divine Mysteries. Father Lanzoni has 
collected these and developed the special signification of each 
in a very beautiful and touching way.2, He enumerates thirty in 
all, beginning with Eucharist itself, and ending with Holy 
Viaticum. Among them is Sacra Sinassi (ovvakis) which is 
ingeniously translated by Holy Housel. Housel or Husel 
(hence “ unhouselled,” familiar to us in Shakespeare) is a good 
old English word commonly used before the Reformation for 
the Eucharist, as being celebrated in the House or place of 
assembly. The original meaning of M/zssa, or Mass, is wrongly 
given. It has nothing to do with the dismissal of the faithful, 
but the words Missa est simply mean “the victim has been 
offered.” Mittere in the sense of offering or sacrifice occurs 
both in Virgil (Has mittam inferias Orphei) and in two 





1 Litany of the English Martyrs. By Father John Morris, S.J. With a 
Calendar of the same. London; Catholic Truth Society. 

2 The Names of the Eucharist. By Luigi Lanzoni, Provost-General of the 
Institute of Charity. A Translation from the Italian. By a Priest of the same 
Institute. With an Introduction by the Right Rev. J. Cuthbert Hedley, O.S.B., 
Bishop of Newport and Menevia. Dublin: M. H. Gill and Son, 1887. 
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or three places in Ovid. The mistranslation of Missa est 
is, however, a very general mistake, and we cannot be sur- 
prised that Father Lanzoni shares it with the rest. His little 
book would be very useful for short meditations, especially 
before or after Holy Communion. 

There are few Catholics who do not know and appreciate 
St. Alphonsus’ Viszts to the Most Blessed Sacrament, arranged 
for every day in the month.? Their tender devotion and simple 
interest touch the heart, and they have done much, and will 
ever do much, to foster devotion to the Sacrament of the Altar. 
Messrs. Benziger have lately published a centenary edition of 
this beautiful little book, handsomely got up, well printed, and 
exceedingly cheap. It is edited by Father Grimm, C.SS.R., and 
we are confident that it will be sold by tens of thousands 
among the faithful. 

The rather astonishing attempt of Anglicans to identify 
their Protestant establishment with the early British or Saxon 
Church is dealt with by Father Mills in a volume of one 
hundred and sixty-four pages, entitled Modody’s Child* It 
brings out into useful prominence the contrast between the 
unswerving fidelity to Catholic doctrine of our Saxon ancestors 
and the vagaries of the modern heresy which sits on its usurped 
seat in post-Reformation England. The latter portion of the 
book gives a number of facts respecting the iniquities of 
the Reformation, which, if they are not new in themselves, are 
new to most Protestants, and in an appendix a number of 
objections are answered. The concluding words of the book 
are a reply to the well-known assertion that the Reformation 
was but a “washing of the face” of the Church in England. 
Father Mills pertinently remarks (p. 164): “The Reformation 
soap was a corrosive sublimate—it eat away the flesh of the 
Church, it dried up its marrow, it shrivelled and withered its 
limbs, it destroyed its life, and nothing was found left but dry 
sapless bones—the present Anglican skeleton.” 

We have received from Messrs, Benziger a volume of Select 
Recitations,> compiled by one who is herself a teacher of elocu- 

3 Visits to the Most Blessed Sacrament and the Blessed Virgin Mary. Edited by 
Father Grimm, C.SS.R. New York, Cincinnati, and St. Louis: Benziger Brothers, 
OT aie Child; or, the Law Establishment. By the Rev. A. Mills. 
London: Lane and Son. 

5 Select Recitations for Catholic Schools and Academies. Compiled by Eleanor 


O’Grady, Teacher of Elocution. New York, Cincinnati and St. Louis: Benziger 
Brothers, 1887. 
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tion. The selections are made with great care, and everything 
unsuitable for Catholic ears is excluded. The value of this new 
series of recitations is that most of them are new to ordinary 
English ears. To find a book where we can choose almost at 
random, and be safe from the painful consciousness that our 
choice is only too familiar to English ears, is of itself a sufficient 
recommendation for the book. There is moreover in many of 
the pieces a vein of that dry humour which is distinctively 
American, but which just now is appreciated in England even 
more than in the States. The selections are almost all practical: 
a certain number are English and Irish, but the vast majority 
American. This is as it should be in an American volume, and 
will make it all the more acceptable in England. They are 
well chosen, a happy mixture of historical, religious, sensational, 
and humorous extracts, picked out too with a special view to 
their suitability for recitation, and to the effect produced upon 
an educated audience. 

Father Chisholm has issued in two beautiful little volumes 
his various examples and stories illustrative of the Catechism.’ 
They are quite a treasure for any one who has to teach children 
or who desires to find the means of at the same time amusing 
and instructing them. There are stories on every subject— 
stories to warn the sinner, to encourage the downhearted, to 
stimulate the faithful soul to greater progress in virtue, stories 
to make us honour the Saints, imitate their example, and enter- 
tain the most implicit confidence in our Lady’s intercession. 
The stories are simply told, so that a child will understand them, 
and each of them has its lesson forcibly inculcated by the very 
best means that a lesson can be inculcated—the incident itself 
well told. For prizes for young children, for school libraries, 
for the use of all teachers, clerical or lay, we strongly recom- 
mend these little volumes. They each of them contain more than 
four hundred pages, and may be had for Is. gd. each, so that 
they are a marvel of cheapness as well as a fountain of in- 
struction. 

Father Faber’s Stories for Children, written thirty years ago, 
have at length been reprinted.’ They are pretty stories illus- 
trative of the mutual relation of little children and the Holy 


6 The Catechism in Examples. By the Rev. D. Chisholm, Aberdeen. London : 
Catholic Truth Society, 1887. 

7 Ethel’s Book, or Tales of the Angels. By Frederick William Faber, D.D. 
London and New York : Burns and Oates. 
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Angels, and they possess that sort of graceful sentiment and 
tender piety which marks Father Faber’s style. They have 
never been very popular, we suppose because they are above 
the understanding of ordinary children, and also because they 
dwell on the shadows rather than the joys of life. But they 
will form nevertheless a very acceptable and useful present for 
any child, and will help it to realize the unseen world and to 
look on the happy side of all that is sorrowful in life. 

In the Way® is the title of a little book which presents the 
doctrine of the Blessed Sacrament under the form of a short 
story. It shows the strong attraction which that Mystery 
possesses for all Protestants who, unconsciously perhaps to 
themselves, long to be brought nearer to the God whose delight 
it is to dwell amongst us. The narrative itself is pleasing and 
extremely simple, only containing sufficient incident to introduce 
and connect the didactic portions of the book, and render it 
entertaining as well as instructive to the reader. We can 
heartily recommend it as being very well written and pre- 
eminently calculated to prove useful to those who, like the 
heroine, are desirous to find themselves “in the Way” which 
leads to the House of God, where He is known in the breaking 
of bread. It is with regret that we take leave of the characters 
with whom we have become acquainted by the perusal of this 
excellent story. 

In her latest publication,® Miss Stewart gives us, under the 
form of an attractive tale, the history of a period well-nigh the 
most troublous of Henry the Eighth’s reign, when that despotic 
monarch, having declared himself the Supreme Head of the 
Church in England, proceeded to replenish his exchequer by 
laying hands on the property of monastic institutions, thereby 
creating much disaffection among the people, which culminated 
in the revolt of the northern counties. The Abbot of Thornton 
plays a part in the opening and closing scenes of the drama 
depicted in this book, but the greater portion of it is devoted 
to tracing the fortunes of the unhappy Katharine Howard, who 
whilst still a girl captivated the fickle fancy of the King, was 
raised by him to the throne, only to end her brief career on the 
scaffold. Linked with her sad story is that of her amiable and 
beautiful friend, Alice Maynard, whose humbler but happier 


8 Jn the Way. By J. H. London: Burns and Oates, 
9 The last Abbot of Thornton; or, Lord Wake of Baynard Castle. By Agnes 
M. Stewart. London: Burns and Oates, 1887. 
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fate it was to become the wife of her cousin, Lord Wake, a 
nobleman of singular virtue and high principle. The historical 
portion of the narrative is strictly correct, and is interwoven with 
fiction in so skilful and pleasing a manner as to form a highly 
instructive and readable volume ; one, too, whose appearance is 
specially opportune at this time when the religious persecutions 
in England have been brought into prominence by the recent 
beatification of our Martyrs, and anything which serves to 
increase our knowledge of the state of the country in those days 
is certain to be cordially welcomed and extensively read. 

Miss Donnelly’s Poems” come to us with the recommendation 
of the Bishop of Trenton, New Jersey, who praises their “ rich- 
ness of thought, beauty of expression, and warmth of devotion.” 
We find in Miss Donnelly’s verses a quiet simplicity which gives 
an attraction to the most ordinary subjects and a considerable 
power of effective word-painting. The following lines, from 
“Our Lady of Genazzano,” are a good instance of these charac- 
teristics of her style: 


And there in the dawn of the April morn, 
The wond’ring people saw it shine, 
Suspended low o’er a wall of snow, 
With no support save the Hand Divine ! 


Pure and bright as the Orient light, 
The Maiden Mother and her Child, 

(Mysterious borne to that spot forlorn) 
Over the holy ruins smiled ! 


The ruddy flame of the sunlight came 

To wrap the fresco round and round,— 
“A miracle! a miracle !” 

The people cried, as they kiss’d the ground. 


And there they knelt, and there they prayed, 
Around the Lady of the air ; 

And day by day, in a magic way, 
A shrine majestic builded there (p. 36). 


The chief of these poems, “ The Conversion of St. Augustine,” 


is commemorative of the fifteenth centenary of that event, for 
St. Augustine was converted in 387. 
10 The Conversion of St. Augustine, and other Sacred Poems. By Eleanor C. 


Donnelly. Published and sold to aid in the erection of the Church of St. Monica, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. 
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IIl.— MAGAZINES. 


In the St2mmen aus Maria-Laach, Father Meschler gives us 
a very excellent article on the Perpetual Presence of our Lord in 
the Blessed Sacrament, pointing out how the truth and reality 
of this Divine Presence renders the Sacrament of the Altar 
different to all the other Sacraments, inasmuch as unlike them, 
it does not require to be administered to render it complete. 
He also speaks eloquently of the unspeakable blessings to the 
faithful of which it is the centre and source. The next article, 
containing an account of some new religious theories proposed 
by a Berlin Professor, presents a painful contrast, exhibiting as 
it does the forlorn and hopeless labyrinth of error and contra- 
diction in which those stray who reject the guidance of the 
divinely appointed teacher of truth. Father Marty continues 
his Essay on Cremation, and enumerates the arguments advanced 
in its favour from time to time, most of these being of a sanitary 
or utilitarian nature. Father Hagan sets forth the obligations 
meteorology is under to the Smithsonian Institute in Washington; 
more seems to have been done for this science than for any 
other, great services having been rendered to it by the establish- 
ment of stations of observation, and the publication of weather 
forecasts. Father Baumgartner still lingers on the picturesque 
coast of Western Norway. As he discovers continually fresh 
beauties in the wild and romantic scenery he visits, so he invests 
each fresh excursion he describes with new interest for the 
reader. Nothing, he states, can he imagined more invigorating 
and bracing for body and soul, than the free enjoyment of the 
grandeur and beauty of nature in regions where modern culture 
and modern philistinism have not yet penetrated, and the simple 
life of the inhabitants recalls the good old days of the homelier 
and happier past. 

An examination of the Theory of Descent in the light of logic 
and of facts is entered upon in the last issue of the Katholzk, 
The writer does not confine his attention to the Darwinian 
theory, but discusses the various modifications of this creed 
propounded by his disciples, inquiry being chiefly directed to 
the bearing of palzontological discoveries on the question of 
the gradual development of species from the primeval types. 
The reader is reminded that the theory of evolution is but an 
hypothesis, since it lacks the support of an overwhelming 
majority of observed facts which alone could give it a claim to 
acceptance. Another article contains the commencement of an 
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exposition and defence of the system of moral theology taught 
by St. Alphonsus Liguori, with special reference to the treat- 
ment of penitents. The majority of modern theologians follow 
the rules he lays down for the guidance of confessors, since they 
have been formally approved by the Church, and exactly strike 
the balance between rigorism and laxity. The appearance of 
a German edition of Moulart’s Church and State occasions a 
few remarks in the pages of the Katholik. This valuable work, 
written from the Catholic standpoint, treats with moderation and 
decision of the mutual relations between the ecclesiastical and 
secular power, a question which has in all ages been the source 
of so much strife. The attention of the reader is also called to 
a biography of the Prince-Bishop Galen of Miinster, recently 
published under the title of a Catholic Reformer of the Seven- 
teenth Century, whose wish was to reform the morals of the 
clergy and revive religion in his diocese and the disturbances 
subsequent on the Thirty Years’ War. 

The Crvilta Cattolica (887, 888) prognosticates a somewhat 
gloomy future for Europe. From the vast armaments which every 
nation deems it necessary to maintain, it gathers that a general war 
is imminent, which financial ruin will precede or follow. The essen- 
tial and only condition upon which reconciliation between the 
Italian Government and the Papacy can be effected, namely, the 
restoration of his rights and independence to the Holy Father, 
forms the subject of another article. The inquiry into the cause 
of earthquakes is continued in a very interesting paper. Exami- 
nation of the phenomena which accompany the shocks proves 
unmistakeably that they do not proceed from the interior of 
the globe, but are produced by some cause exterior to the 
earth, an atmospheric convulsion, the nature of which is to be 
explained in a future number. In proof the writer points out 
that the oscillation is felt first of all in the top of a high building 
and not at all in the cellars; the sea retreats from the shore; 
trees are bent towards the ground, and the rumbling which 
announces the earthquake is not subterranean but aerial. We 
must also mention the article on Political Economy, containing 
some excellent remarks on the division of labour and the 
benefits and evils arising from the use of machinery; also the 
first instalment of a monograph interesting to the archxologist 
and Egyptologist, on the existence of a pastoral tribe under the 
government of kings in Egypt, considered in connection with 
biblical history. 
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